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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


THE ACTIVITY CURRICULUM 

The latest goal of the progressives is the 
‘activity curriculum.’’ Neither term is 
new, of course, but the combination is. No 
standard meaning seems to be attached to 
the phrase. To some it is synonymous with 
‘project curriculum,’’ popularized by Col- 
lings. The term activity as used by Dewey 
and his followers is undoubtedly closely 
akin to project as employed by Kilpatrick, 
for example. Since we are obviously enter- 
ing upon a period in which schools and 
school systems far and near will foster and 
develop ‘‘activities,’? we shall do well to 
take stock of the movement. 

It is apparent that activity and hand- 
work tend to be identified. Handwork 
flourished in the Dewey experimental school 
and Dewey himself pzesented a brief for it 
in the first two lectures included in the 
volume called School and Society. These 
utterances are so well known, or ought to 
be, that no attempt will be made to sum- 
marize them here. The fact that he was 
speaking at a particular time and place and 
primarily of the work of younger children 
should, however, not be lost sight of. 

Above all, the philosophy and psychology 
upon which the new program was based 
should be painstakingly grasped, not only 
by those undertaking to organize activity 


programs but also by the rank and file of 
those who are to carry them out. Other- 
wise we shall have a season of increased 
emphasis upon the use of materials other 
than books but no real or permanent change 
for the better in the experiences of the 
pupils. 

A curriculum is more than a series of 
topics or collection of subject matter. It is 
a plan for a series of activities or experi- 
ences by means of which children may 
educate themselves. Whether they do or 
not depends finally on how much the units 
of work and play mean to those who take 
part in them. Some of the more radical of 
the reformers appear to believe that one 
piece of handwork is as good as another, 
that the sole necessity is that there should 
be plenty of things to manipulate, and that 
freedom from all guidance and control 
should be vouchsafed. If only this view 
were sound, we need worry no longer about 
how to get competent teachers. None would 
be needed. 

The fact is that far more skill in stimu- 
lation and guidance is required in an activ- 
ity program worthy the name than in the 
more bookish instruction to which we have 
long been accustomed. This fact is of the 
greatest significance to the new curriculum 
maker. He must be more explicit as to 
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outcomes than ever his predecessors have 
been, and he must include in his formula- 
tions not only subject matter but clear 
indications of just what part teachers as 
well as pupils must play in the process of 
mastery or assimilation of it. Both teach- 
ers in training and teachers in service will 
require the most enlightened assistance pos- 
sible in their effort to arrive at the new 
point of view and gain control of the new 
technique. 

Which is to say that setting up a real 
activity program is a problem for educa- 
tional leadership of a high order. <A great 
many factors have to be taken into account. 
How much of a change is desired? What 
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present policies and procedures are worthy 
and should be maintained? How much is 
possible with the teaching and supervisory 
force available? What can the public be 
induced to approve? By what orderly 
steps may the end sought be approximated? 
Practical questions such as these must be 
asked and answered. The appointment of 
committees on curriculum making and the 
hasty adoption of outlines to print and cir- 
culate will not suffice. This is a matter 
that requires time. There is danger that 
a very valuable ideal may perish as others 
have done before it, the victim of a well- 
meaning but superficial wave of enthusi- 
asm. J. F. H. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN THE EXPERIENCE 
OF CHILDREN—I 


Sara E. Coase 
Principal, Kensington Avenue School, Springfield, Massachusetts 


I. THe ProsteM AND DeEtTAILs oF 
PROCEDURE 


This study was undertaken in an attempt 
to learn more about the out-of-school in- 
terests and activities of fourth, fifth, and 
sixth-grade children. A better knowledge 
of these interests and activities was desired 
as a measure of school aims and procedures, 
a basis for curriculum changes, and a 
foundation for more intelligent codperation 
with the homes. 


THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE CHILDREN 


The children studied were pupils in the 
Kensington Avenue School of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. The school had an enroll- 


ment of 648. There were two classes in 
each grade, one that entered the grade in 
September and one in February just before 


the investigation was started. The writer 
was the principal of the school. 

On February first, 245 children were en- 
rolled in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 
Their ages ranged from seven years and 
nine months to fifteen years and one month. 
The average age of the fourth grade was 
nine years; of the fifth, ten years and six 
months; and of the sixth, eleven years 
and seven months. 

The homes of these children were com- 
fortable ones, containing many luxuries. In 
eleven per cent of them, the children heard 
a foreign language more than the English 
language. In many cases this was because 
the parents, who could speak English with- 
out difficulty, did not wish the children to 
lose their mother tongue. Some English 
was spoken in every home. 
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THE COLLECTION OF DATA 


The data for this study were secured 
through activity blanks filled out by the 
children over a period of five months, Feb- 
ruary to June, 1926, and two short ques- 
tionaires answered by the children at the 
beginning of the period of investigation. 
The following samples of blanks show their 
nature. 


YESTERDAY 
RG OEE © boss nscndaeeessdsnneenesenane 
PE SOON S icasuncsencadnensneosnsaeaae 
I went to bed at .......... o’clock. 
DE incteatsscisabengiee des amaweaetaedbe 


SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 


On Saturday morning I did these things: 


eee ewes eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseseseseeee 


eee ereeeeeeeeseeseeeeeseeeeeeeeseeseseeee 
eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeettees 


Cee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeseseseeees 


See ee eee eee ee esses eeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeseeeeeset ees 


Cee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeseeeeeeseee 


Pee eeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeese 
eee eer eee eee eeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeet eee 
eee were eeereeeeeeeeeeseeeseeeeeeeeseeeee 


THE PROCEDURE IN FILLING OUT BLANKS 


The blanks entitled ‘‘Saturday and Sun- 
day’’ were filled out on Monday mornings 
by all of the children. Others entitled 
**Books Read’’ and ‘‘Moving Pictures 
Seen’’ were filled out on the morning after 
the day on which a book had been com- 
pleted or a picture seen. The ones entitled 
‘*Yesterday’’ were filled out by all the chil- 
dren. To prevent records being taken for 
one night of the week more than another 
and to include all sorts of weather, the 
writer notified the teachers on the mornings 
that these blanks were to be filled out. 

The necessity for complete and accurate 
statements on these blanks was understood 
by the teachers. The importance of keep- 
ing up the children’s interest in filling out 
the blanks without thought of competition 
was appreciated by them. 

On the first blanks entitled ‘‘Saturday 
and Sunday,’’ the children started to tell 
that they arose, bathed, dressed, ate break- 
fast, ete. They were told to omit the things 
that could be taken for granted and to 
state those activities that had taken up a 
large part of their morning or afternoon. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER CHILDREN 


For comparison, three fifth grades in 
quite different sections of the city were 
asked to fill out some of the activity slips 
once. One of these classes was composed 
almost entirely of Italians from a congested 
section near the center of the city; one had 
many Irish children from a section just 
being developed on the outskirts of the 
city; and one had many Hebrew children 
from well-to-do homes. The three classes 
filled out slips on the same days in May. 


CHECKING FOR ACCURACY 
The records of the blanks entitled 
‘*Books Read,’’ ‘‘Moving Pictures Seen,’’ 
‘*Money Earned,’’ and ‘‘Yesterday’’ were 
transferred each week to individual com- 
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plete record sheets by the writer. In this 
way, it was possible to check errors or fail- 
ures to make the blanks complete. Those 
entitled ‘‘Saturday and Sunday’’ were ex- 
amined each week by the writer and each 
child whose blank needed explanation was 
interviewed. 

The teachers were requested to examine 
the blanks entitled ‘‘Books Read’’ before 
they came to the writer and, if they felt 
any doubts about a book reported, to ask 
the children to tell them something of the 
story. Two fourth-grade girls made false 
reports. Four sixth-grade boys neglected 
to fill out blanks during the last weeks of 
the period of investigation. The records of 
these six children were not included. 

The writer noted the after-school activi- 
ties of many children and examined their 
blanks to see if the activities reported 
checked with facts. No reasons for doubt- 
ing these blanks were discovered. 


II. Puay 


Gulick, who defines play as what we do 
because we want to do it, says: ‘‘Play is 
more than a name applied to a given list of 
activities; it is an attitude which may 
pervade every activity. The spirit of play 
has value as a philosophy of life.’’? 

Through the right sorts of play, children 
grow physically, mentally, and morally. 
In many play activities they are in constant 
motion which stimulates the nervous system 
and tones up the whole body. They see, 
hear, and handle the things about them. 
They watch others and imitate them. They 
observe, associate, compare, and generalize. 
They experiment and draw conclusions. 
They create and weigh values. Through the 
approval and disapproval of their mates, 
they learn to appraise courage, persever- 
ance, justice, and other qualities. They 
learn to live with others by living with 
others. 
1Gulick, A Philosophy of Life, p. 16. 
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PLAY ENVIRONMENT OF THESE CHILDREN 


The children considered in this investiga- 
tion lived in a section of the city that had 
very few vacant building lots in it. There 
was nowhere in the school district an open 
place large enough for baseball. Just out- 
side the boundaries of the district was a 
park of 600 acres and the largest play- 
ground of the city. Although one can 
walk to it from the school-building in ten 
minutes, only three boys and three girls re- 
ported going there on sixteen week-ends or 
fourteen nights after school. Mothers who 
say they are afraid their children will get 
hurt by traffic on their way to the play- 
ground allow them to play on a fire-station 
and drug-store corner where the traffic is 
congested and accidents have been many. 

More than half of the children reported 
trips to the park. Sometimes they went 
there to play. Many times their trips there 
meant a walk through the main driveway 
of the park to watch the animals in cages. 

A large part of the children’s play was 
carried on in the houses, on piazzas, in 
small yards, on the sidewalk, or in the 
street. A city ordinance allows them to use 
scooters, kiddie-cars, and roller skates on 
the sidewalks. Streets, at certain hours 
in the winter, are set aside and guarded for 
sliding. 


THE MOST POPULAR ACTIVITIES 


Some of the play activities listed were of 
the individualistic and some of the com- 
petitive type. There were no real team 
plays. The baseball and football were de- 
cidedly ‘‘scrub’’ in most cases, for they 
required no set number of players and they 
followed no rules. The indoor games in 
most cases did not follow rules. The fol- 
lowing tables show the complete play lists 
and the activities that were reported the 
largest number of times. 





» of 
om- 
am. 


hey 
hey 
} in 
fol- 
lists 
the 
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Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 Totals 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Activities 
i. i = —_ ote _ 
ERE /E ELE EIE ELE B/E BIE E 
PELE ELE EIR EVE EE EVE EEE 
etlis Sis Sig tis tis tis aise 
Els s!¢4 = § § 
Ble Bie S| Bla Ble Ble Ble S 
HAlH Al|AH AIA AIR Ala Ale Ale eZ 
ball, BARC. ....60ccecee 137 31} 2 2/|59 17} 3 3/68 26 264 74) 5 5 
bounce ............ 5 51155 29 1 itv 231: 2 i183 2 8 7 1405 79 
RU ssid avs siearacacs 21 10}; 8 5{28 10] 1 1/46 20] 23 8|95 40] 32 14 
GOMRO.. 5. scccsccecs 4 2) 5 38]11 2/11 4] 2 1] 2 2/17 5/18 9 
a er 144 5] 9 5|44 10} 4 1/46 13] 7 3 {104 28|20 9 
bow and arrow ....... 7 #4 2 2 3 2 12 8 
cart, AULD ...20.60000 28 8] 1 1/)14 10 13 8 55 26; 1 1 
ee 18 6 3 2 m 25 t 1 
climbing trees ........ 3 2 3 3 6.6 
cops and robbers ...... 9 8 20 9 7 6 36 23 
cowboys and Indians ..| 22 6 5 64 5 64 32 14 
cccviwanawd 144 9/16 9/10 4] 2 2] 5 5/11 4/29 18/29 15 
rahi a ciinadeae’ 98 20 69 15 74 15 241 50 
dressing up ........... 2 2 6 6 9 5 17 13 
entertaining .......... 5 41 38 8; 89 81 @ 432 13,9 Fi wD 
ee S 67 1 11.8 & 233 10]; 2 214 21] 3 -3 
fixing bicycle ......... 7 «4 10 5 17 9 
gathering flowers ...... 144 9/15 10} 6 5| 9 7] 6 5/116 9] 26 19|40 26 
science materials . 12 8 @ Bik Gf 2@ 4223 Fie Mia Ss 
ke ee 2 2 10 2 7 3 » 7 
hide-and-seek ......... 146 9/13 10);19 7/24 7) 5 4] 5 5|40 20] 42 22 
hop scotch ........... 3 1/]26 12;18 4/15 8 144 8/16 5] 55 28 
horse-shoes ........... 3 3 » a i 5 5 
jack-knives ........... 6 2 i ft 4 1 ll 4 
jackstones ........... + 23 8 2] €..21 8 41.6 218 Siu 
jump rope ........... 3 11105 23} 2 2/63 18 60 20; 5 3 |228 61 
listening to music ..... 21 6 | ae mn 8: 2. 2 
RE Cah Minna mais a2 2:7 333 4 @ 41-2. 31 Fi 8 4 
looking at books ...... S.22:2 i7.8 i 2 £3283 23227 2124 2 
making various articles | 37 27|16 13| 34 25|] 8 8/|29 24] 12 111100 76] 36 32 
MEN iutikawdeeccdae 300 30} 5 5/282 25| 7 7 (330 33] 8 5/912 88] 20 17 











TABLE I (Continued) 
WreEx-Enp Activities or 107 Boys anp 102 Grrts IN THE Fourt#, Firta, anp StxtH Grapes 
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Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 Totals 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys | Girls 
Activities “ ™ ™ - ze = a 2 
oa ke 
2 e/2 g/2 &/2 s/2 e)2 g/% alt: 
8. & 8. B 8 Pin BIB £18 &18 818 2 
e & » & » & x & a & » & e g 12 5} 
g 2 g r} 2 S Ks | 8 2 Rn Rn 2 m 
pele B/E BIE Ble BIS Ble Ela: 
RBAZlIR Z\|B8 AZIB 2/8 Zl Ale Ale 
I icictrcnmnona’ a 5 3 6 6 
pictures, coloring, etc. .| 4 4] 8 7] 6 4/19 9/11 7] 7 7/)21 15] 34 28 
playing instruments ...| 6 5/13 9] 7 7/|22 10} 7 5{|32 9{|20 17] 67 28 
playing fireman ....... 5 4 5 4 
IIE ose o srs etrensiecase'e 5 31154 28 98 21 52 12] 5 83 |304 61 
rere eee so a2, i @f os 8 3 2] 3 2] 6 4 
policeman .......... 7 #4 7 4 
ROD cic ares odns 7 3 i 4 8 4 
“Beer ere 12 71|68 18 20 16 18 8|]12 7 106 42 
Nc aiwnanaew 6 2 a ae 
ee > 21 6 6 ll 3 7 5| 2 2/26 14 
BD icine dindvemmnacee 14 5 a: 15 6 
MN a: 7el korea dct Sc 3 3 1 1 s 4 e 8 
playing in sand ....... 2 2) 3 43 2 67 3 232.2 + 817 & 
SR Serer 13 11);11 6] 6 5] 4 3/13 9{ 6 3] 32 25] 21 12 
play, inside* ......... 22 13/17 11] 5 3] 7 7/]18 81] 14 10] 45 24] 38 28 
play, outside* ........ 8 4]10 9] 7 6|27 18|27 8|14 6] 42 18] 41 28 
popping corn ......... 2 2| 2 2 1 1 3 3) 2 2 
reading books ........ 165 22 |i 28 |225 27 |284 26 |272 30 |330 29 662 77 |768 83 
PE ¢idcecka mewn 142 26 |174 24 |134 23 |215 28 |300 32 |243 31 |576 81 |632 83 
WO reise kien ae 22 91|14 6/23 5/110 5|29 20|34 6|74 341] 58 17 
to someone ......... 1 1 7 3 5 3 13 7 
rehearsing play ....... 3 #1 5 3 2 2 10 6 
re 3 2/;]31 9 52 11] 1 1/381 13] 4 8 {114 33 
ED ckavvecbon ane 9 5§ ll 4 2 2 22 11 
MEE Sais c bar sie agua 30 8] 8 3] 9 6 21 9] 3 2/60 23/11 5 
ee 2 1 16 4 18 5 
SRE ene era 16 8 24 «8 27 13 67 29 
sitting on steps, ete. .... 1 1] 2 2] 2 1] 1 #1] 38 2] 4 38] 6 4/7 6 
* The first time the blanks were filled out some children said that they played inside or outside. On later 
blanks, they stated the particular activities. Play inside includes a few games whose rules were not followed. 





Number reporting 
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Weex-Enp Activities oF 107 Boys anp 102 Grrts in THE Fourt#, Firrs, anp SrxtH GRADES 






































Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 Totals 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys | Girls 
Activities 
ei vl vl_ vl gv] gl_ ele 
% 4 % & = & & ~ 
2 el2 a/2 g/2 g/2 g/2 eg] 2 elE e 
B 218 2/ RB BIB el] RB BIg Bl] kB BIB B 
£ & Sf & f & Sf & 2 & o & £ ei} PS & 
PS\PE/2S/2 E/2 5/2 5/2 5/28 
Bg\h 2/6 2)8 2/8 2| 8 2/2 2/é 2 
skating, ice, .......... 35 11/16 11}20 9{|12 5|17 8|11 61] 72 28) 39 22 
eee ee 24 9|84 21)24 7)|52 13)]24 11)21 8|72 27/157 42 
errr 10 6 12 4] 38 2/28 13] 1 1|50 23) 4 3 
TE oii voaw a sina mes 105 29] 86 28|70 19] 45 16|99 27] 61 20 |274 75 |192 64 
MME cAciscdixenedsis 17 3 17 3 
staying in bed ........ 4 4] 2 1] 4 8] 2 2] 56 2/12 4/138 7)]16 7 
NG awantaccacwsed 4 4 * @) 8 217386 Ot ad i 
stringing beads ....... a: £352 2 t 8382 £2542 2 
swimming ............ 3 2 7 38) 4 21311 &] 8 2]21 10} 7 4 
er as 213 2 6 2;10 4] 8 3)j12 6 
ae 30 7/28 16)25 8/31 12/}16 7/19 9] 71 22] 78 37 
taking pictures ....... 1 1 4 3 1 1} 5 4} 1 #1 
ere & 2% 2724 Bf kt 6 
telling jokes .......... at & a f 
 tletysie acapanis ak 3 3] 8 5] 1 1] 2 2 5 4] 4 4/15 ll 
eee 1 1 5 2 6 3 
toy trains, etc. ........ 2 2 10 2 12 4 
typewriting .......... a. 4 a 3 2 
I ik sheds chia ney 25 11] 28 16|16 71} 63 19] 33 12} 60 15] 74 30/151 50 
watching base-ball ....| 22 14] 8 5|16 8] 2 1] 7 7] 3 1/)45 29)13 7 
re 18 15 ll 8 23111383 tig w@miz i 
SU ciweisnnenees 56 §] 2 21 5 38 2 2) 1 #1/;12 10} 3 3 
NE ink eee kaonael 1 1 2 1 3 2 
play of men ........ 2 2 2 2 44 
play of women ...... 1 1 - 63 : £65 2: & 
work of men . S 37 24. 52-4 1 1] 1 1] 4 4] 2 2 
work of women ..... 4 3} 4 1] 4 8] 4 1 
wigwagging .......... 1 1 3 2 4 3 
Writing letter ......... 1 1 2 i i § 4 3 
DE os aa mcmwieerd : 4a 1 1 2 2 
WE asso cmrmen ate i ft : % 
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TABLE I (Continued) 
Weexk-Enp Activities or 107 Boys anp 102 Grrts IN THE FourtTs, Firru, AND Stxta GRADEs 








Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 Totals 








jee] 

° 
| 
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Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 


ve] 
So 
=) 
mn 


Girls 








Activities 


Times reported 
Number reporting 
Times reported 
Number reporting 
Times reported 
Number reporting 
Times reported 
Number reporting 
Times reported 
Number reporting 
Times reported 
Number reporting 
Times reported 
Number reporting 
Number reporting 


Times reported 





going to 
Armory 
Auditorium 
auto ride 


— 
— 
oOo - 
won 


boatride 


Parwea 


catechism 
cemetery 


= Ore 


— 
> 
om 
to 


concert 
country 
dentist 
doctor 
downtown 


S — no D> a 
© oO owneK oOo NK AI tO OO 
— bo me 
Ree WOOF oe NO & tb 
iw) 
bo 
Re Noe WOW Oe 


friend’s 
grandparents’ 


hospital 
Junior Club 


— 
bo 
— JI or 


photographer 
picnic 
playground 


Nae or & OD FP Ww 
or 
ao 
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TABLE I (Continued) 
WEEK-Enp Activities oF 107 Bors AND 102 Grris IN THE FourTH, Firta, AND SrxtH GRADES 
























































Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 Totals 
3 Boys Girls | Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys | Girls 
sy Activities Bo ao bo bo ao wo wo bo 
>) bh oS 
5 PEIE EE ELE ELE E/E ELE EE E 
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2 TABLE II TABLE III 
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2 1, Marbles ........... 912 88 1. Reading books ..... 772 83 
2 BR MOTI: cans nnweswai 720 90 2. Reading funnies .... 632 83 
39 3. Reading books ..... 662 79 DBR cenceccusens 400 63 
63 4. Reading funnies ....| 576 61 4, Auto riding ........ 366 76 
11 5. Auto riding .....: *..) 355 73 5. Going downtown ...| 305 78 
39 6. Trips to Forest Park 281 75 6. Playing house ...... 304 61 
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TABLE IV 


Puay Activities THAT WERE REPORTED THE 
Larcest NuMBER OF TIMES ON FOURTEEN 
Nicuts Arrer Scuoou By 83 Boys 








Number 
Reporting 


Times 


Activity Reperted 





. Marbles 396 72 
. Reading books 238 62 
. Baseball 147 52 
. Reading funnies .... 90 29 
62 36 
. Going to library .... 60 33 
. Riding bicycle 51 18 
. Hide-and-seek 45 28 
. Sliding 40 29 
. Listening to radio ... 39 18 
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TABLE V 


Puay Activities THAT WERE REPORTED THE 
LarGcest NuMBER OF TIMES ON FOURTEEN 
Nicuts Arrer Scuoout By 79 GIRLs 








Times 
Reported 


Number 


Activity Reporting 





. Reading books 
. Bounce ball 249 65 
. Jump rope 131 58 
. Reading funnies .... 95 31 
. Playing house 70 35 
. Going to library .... 66 32 
. Playing school 56 27 
Tag 46 29 
45 25 
. Hide-and-seek 40 22 
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In the first summaries, the activity 
blanks of the children who had been absent 
on more than one of the 16 Monday morn- 
ings on which these blanks were filled out 


were not included. In the case of the 
after-school activities, the blanks of those 
who had been absent on more than one day 
on which the records were taken were not 
included. All of these blanks, representing 
about 100 children, were examined for 
marked differences. They showed the same 
activities in the same proportions as the 
other blanks. 

The blanks of the third-grade children 
were compared with the complete sum- 
maries of the fourth, fifth, and sixth-grade 
children. They did not go to movies as 
many times. They did not report reading 
books or constructing things as many times 
as the older children did. In other respects 
there was very little difference. Marbles, 
bounce ball, playing house and school, im- 
aginative games, tag, jump rope, hide- 
and-seek, and reading funnies were popular 
activities with them, too. 


THE PLAY ACTIVITIES OF CHILDREN IN OTHER 
SECTIONS OF THE CITY 


In the case of the three schools in differ- 
ent sections of the city, the similarities and 
not the differences were noticeable. The 
only activities mentioned by the three 
schools that did not appear on the Kensing- 
ton Avenue lists were: looking for mush- 
rooms, throwing stones at a target (2), 
going to the Y. M. C. A. (2), having a 
buggy ride, playing coalman, practising 
Boy Scout knots, and helping a girl with 
French. Two of these activities were men- 
tioned by more than one child. 


PLAY ACTIVITIES IN OTHER STATES 


Lehman made a study of the play activi- 
ties most commonly engaged in by children 


in Kansas.2_ His tables show the rank in 
frequency for boys and girls eleven years 
of age to be as shown by the following 
table: 


* Bobbitt et al., Curriculum Investigation, pp. 156-158, 
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FREQUENCY OF Puay AcTIVITIES ENGAGED IN 
By Kansas Boys AND GIRLs 11 YEARS OF AGE 











Boys Girls 
1. Looking at funnies | 1. Looking at funnies 
2. Catch 2. Reading news- 
papers 
3. Reading books and| 3. Reading books 
newspapers 
4, Football 4. Reading short 
stories 
5. Chewing gum 5. Chewing gum 
6. Movies 6. Singing 
7. Baseball 7. Drawing 
8. Whistling 8. Playing piano 
9, Playing with 9. Gathering flowers 
dog (April) 
10. Reading jokes 10. Jumping rope 
(April) 
Auto riding 
11. Running races 11. Looking at pictures 
12. Listening to victrola |12. Movies 








A study of play activities in San An- 
tonio, Texas, gives these games as popular 
with boys: kick-the-can, baseball, basket 
ball, Rover Rover, marbles, hide-and-seek. 
These were listed as popular with girls: 
kick-the-ean, rope, baseball, basket ball, 
London Bridge, Rover Rover, jackstones, 
hide-and-seek.® 

A play census taken on one day in June 
in Cleveland, Ohio, found these the most 
popular activities in the case of the boys: 
baseball, kites, sandpiles, tag, jackstones, 
dolls, horse and wagon. The activities most 
popular with girls ranked in this order: 
jackstones, sand piles, dolls, baseball, sew- 
ing, tag, kites.* 


A COMPARISON OF LISTS 


Leaving chewing gum out of considera- 
tion, just four of the 12 most popular activ- 


ities of boys in the Kansas list appear on 
the Kensington Avenue list. Only four 
activities on the Kansas girls’ list appear 
on the Kensington Avenue list. 

Jackstones, which were very popular in 
San Antonio and Cleveland, were men- 
tioned by 14 children in the Kensington 
Avenue list, but not more than once by 
any one of them. Kick-the-can, Rover 
Rover, London Bridge, kites, and sandpiles, 
popular in San Antonio or Cleveland, were 
not mentioned by any child in Springfield. 

The differences in these four lists seem 
to indicate the need for a particular section 
to study the interests of the children of 
that section. 


PROBLEMS FOR THE SCHOOL 


A consideration of the Kensington Ave- 
nue complete and most popular activity 
lists showed more time being given to in- 
dividualistic activities than seems desirable. 
Marbles is the only real competitive game 
in the boys’ most popular week-end ac- 
tivities. Marbles and hide-and-seek are the 
competitive games in the boys’ most popu- 
lar ‘after-school activities. Some of the 
baseball was competitive, some of it was 
not. Tag and hide-and-seek are the only 
competitive games in the girls’ most popu- 
lar activity lists. 

Several girls were not getting enough 
play because so much work was required of 
them. A few boys were spending so much 
time on music lessons that they were not 
getting much play. 

A very large percentage of the boys were 
playing marbles. Each week, from Febru- 
ary to June, marbles was reported by some 
boys. Many boys played some form of the 
game during an entire morning or after- 
noon. Gulick says, ‘‘I have seen marbles 
played in the snow in Springfield because 
it was marble time.’’5 The writer saw 


*Noonan, Courses of Study and Instruction, Texas Educational Survey Report, V, p. 50. 
‘Johnson, Education Through Recreation, Cleveland Education Survey, VIII, pp. 46-50. 


*Gulick, A Philosophy of Play, p. 150. 
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marbles played in Springfield in snow, rain, 
and hail because the players wished to 
play marbles. They stood in snow and 
water in the street, sat in the middle of the 
sidewalk, and invaded the neighbors’ lawns. 
They played on the piazza, the kitchen 
floor, in the cellar, and on the living-room 
rug. 

The game of marbles may do much for 
‘‘the setting of the moral backbone,’’ ® but 
it does not involve as much muscular exer- 
cise as seems desirable. The school should 
recognize this fact and try to develop in- 
terests in other activities which will lead 
the boys to some activity of a different type. 

The clubs, the long lists of imaginative 
plays, and the different forms of construc- 
tion are matters for careful consideration 
by the school as they point to interests 
that have not always been given sufficient 
thought or wise guidance. 

Among the clubs reported were: a Sew- 
ing Club, a Reading Club, a Talking Club, 
a Thrift Club, and a ‘‘just a club.’’ These 
clubs may have been formed in imitation 
of older brothers’ and sisters’ clubs. They 
seemed to indicate a desire for companion- 
ship, not a beginning of the loyalty sense 
of the team play period. 

The school should observe and weigh the 
work started by two teachers who noted the 
interest in clubs and helped their children 
organize school clubs for providing a half- 
hour program on Friday afternoons. Valu- 
able educational growth can be brought 
about through such clubs if they are not 
allowed to kill themselves with too much 
organization and attempts at parliamentary 
procedure. Bird clubs, flower clubs, and 
hiking clubs would fit in with the nature 
study work. 

The imaginative play of these children 
required little in the way of properties. 
The aim was the satisfaction of the players, 

*Gulick, A Philosophy of Play, p. 190. 


not the pleasure of critical spectators. The 
presentation did not require numerous re- 
hearsals. There is much in these facts for 
the school to consider and emulate. 

The construction of slides, books, huts, 
roses, May baskets, chains, boats, and other 
things has suggestions, too, for the school. 
The children themselves did the planning, 
executing, and judging, and learned 
through the planning, executing, and judg- 
ing. 

Nowhere in the list of activities did any 
influence of the recreational side of the 
physical education work of the school show 
unless it was in the ‘‘stunts’’ reported by 
8 boys and 11 girls. As these would consist 
of turning cartwheels and standing on the 
head, it would have been as well if the 
influence had not shown here, for the ac- 
tivity does not ‘‘sell’’ in the community. 

If the recreational side of the physical 
education work does not influence the free 
activity of the children, it hardly seems to 
justify its place in the curriculum. The 
failure to function, if there has been fail- 
ure to function, may have been due to the 
attempt to introduce organized play and 
team play to children who do not seem to 
be ready for it. The first change desirable 
in the physical education work of these 
children seems to the writer to be one that 
will take them out of so much individualis- 
tic play into very simple competitive games. 

Williams states the following as require- 
ments of physical training that is educa- 
tional : 


1. Have an aim. 

2. Be interesting and have meaning. 

3. Be expressive of an idea, thought, or 
feeling. 

4. Function in the life of the individual.’ 


The list of these children’s free activities 
should influence the revision of their physi- 


*Williams, The Organization and Administration of Physical Education, p. 26. 
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eal education curriculum so that it will 


meet these requirements. A careful study 
of this list should suggest some lines for 
re-direction to more worth-while activities. 
Such a study would suggest, without doubt, 
some omissions from and additions to the 
present practices of the physical education 
program. 

The Cleveland Recreation Survey of 1918 
made a study of 160 wholesome citizens to 
determine what spare time influences had 
had an important bearing on their lives. 
It found that during the childhood of these 
men and women, parents or some relative 
or friend in the home had furnished sym- 
pathy, encouragement, and comradeship 
which helped to make a normal develop- 
ment possible. The report reads: 


It is possible to gather from our study of 
these reports the clear assurance that the proper 
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use of spare time at home had much to do with 
the wholesome development of our people, in 
that their spare time activities were directed in 
an atmosphere that excluded demoralizing influ- 
ences and that supplied constructive incentives 
and discipline.* 

The school has several points for consid- 
eration in regard to codperation with the 
homes. An attempt must be made to get 
some of the parents to realize the changes 
in play conditions since their own child- 
hood, to understand the advantages of a 
playground under competent supervision, 
to see play as growth, to appreciate the 
value of their own sympathy and comrade- 
ship, and to give the girls as much oppor- 
tunity for play as they give the boys. Al- 
though something can be accomplished 
through the Home and School Association, 
much of this work is a matter for appeal to 
individuals.® 


THE PROBLEM OF METHOD 


Pauut A. Wirty anp Harvey C. Leaman 
The Uniwersity of Kansas and Ohio University 


In current discussions and experiments 
regarding the efficiency of various methods 
of teaching, the most important single fac- 
tor—that of the teaching personnel—is 
usually overlooked or underestimated. In 
order to demonstrate the superiority of a 
method of teaching, it is not enough merely 
to equate pupils upon the basis of intelli- 
gence tests, educational tests, teacher 
marks, ete. The teachers’ intelligence, in- 
structional ability, sincerity of purpose, en- 
thusiasm, ete., must be estimated and 
Weighed. Proof, according to reliable 
standards, has not been adduced to demon- 


strate the accuracy of the various instru- 
ments used to equate groups of pupils. 
The task of equating the instructional 
efficiency of teaching is a complex task de- 
manding the control of numerous subtle ele- 
ments. The lack of adequate control of 
the multiplicity of variables controlling 
teaching technique and the domination of 
preconceived notions on the part of the 
experimenter probably accounts in part 
for the diametrically opposed results and 
interpretations offered by several workers 
regarding the effectiveness of certain meth- 
ods of teaching. Collings’ experiment 


*Gillin, Wholesome Citizens and Spare Time, p. 103. 


*This article will be continued in the December issue. 
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shows superiority for the group project 
method and one other investigator has 
found that the larger the elementary school 
classes, the better the instructional results. 
At the University of Minnesota several 
teaching methods were evaluated. No 
significant superiority was found for any 
of the methods used. It is of interest that 
the investigators found that the students 
enrolled in the sections with the larger 
numbers of pupils worked almost as effi- 
ciently as students enrolled in smaller sec- 
tions! Other investigators have found 
individualization of instruction to yield 
results superior to other methods. Terman 
has recently summarized the conflicting 
testimony as follows: 


The evidence which is accumulating sug- 
gests ... that a lot of factors which we have 
always regarded as important determinauts of 
pupil achievement probably have, taken sepa- 
rately, relatively little influence upon the child’s 
accumulation of knowledge and skill in most 
of the school subjects. Several studies to be 
published in the 1928 yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education give evi- 
dence to this effect. One of these fails to find 
any statistically significant difference between 
the subject-matter achievement of pupils taught 
by “best” teachers and the achievement of those 
taught by “poorest” teachers. Another fails to 
find a significant correlation between the 
achievement of pupils and school expenditures. 
Another investigation, a rather extensive one, 
fails to find more than a negligible correlation 
between the achievement of unselected ten-year- 
olds and the total number of days these pupils 
have attended since entering school. This find- 
ing is confirmed by another investigator in 
another state. Another study indicates that the 
remedying of physical defects has little or no 
effect on achievement. Still other investiga- 


1 Haggerty, M. E., ‘‘The Improvement of College Instruction.’’ 


1928, XXVII, p. 32. 


tions, previously reported in educational pub- 
lications, have shown that achievement is 
affected to an astonishingly small extent by size 
of class or by the use of widely different 
methods of instruction. Thus it seems to make 
little difference in ultimate achievement whether 
a pupil is taught phonics or not; whether he is 
taught reading by the word method, the sentence 
method, or some other method; whether he is 
taught spelling as a separate subject or not; 
or whether twelve per cent or twenty-five per 
cent of the total school time is given to 
arithmetic.” 


On the basis of all the conflicting testi- 
mony, what is one to conclude? Simply 
that the results obtained in any experiment 
are due, not to any one variable, but to 
numerous variables. Until we are able to 
control more adequately the various factors 
which affect teaching efficiency, it is im- 
possible to employ an _ experimental 
technique which takes cognizance of the 
law of the single variable only. It seems 
that we must recognize frankly the fact 
that we are not able to prove (scientifically) 
the superiority of any one method of in- 
struction over any other. 

In a previous article the writers dis- 
cussed the rise and fall of new educational 
methods.* The writers pointed to the fact 
that no single method long retains its hold 
upon the schools. New theories of method 
are enthusiastically acclaimed by succeed- 
ing generations, temporarily adopted by 
many, and subsequently abandoned. The 
writers feel that there is danger in placing 
too much emphasis upon specific methods. 
Such emphasis is usually the result of hasty 
generalization and oversight of the fact that 
the teacher’s personality is no less wnique 
than that of the pupil. Individual differ- 
School and Society, Jan. 14, 


*Terman, L. M., ‘‘The Ultimate Influence of Standard Tests.’’ Editorial in the Journal of Educe- 


tional Research, Jan., 1928, XVII, 57-59. 


* Witty, P. A., and Lehman, H. C., ‘‘The Rise and Fall of Educational Methods.’’ 


Educational Method, Sept.-Oct., 1927, VII, 2-7. 


Journal of 
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ences among teachers is no less a fact than 
individual differences among pupils, and 
attempts to have every teacher employ a 
single teaching procedure may be the 
quickest method of bringing the educa- 
tional panacea into disrepute. 

John Dewey has recently protested 
against the practices of numerous adminis- 
trators in the following: 


Our lower schools are ridden by “administra- 
tors”; they are administration mad. An arm’s- 
length efficiency, conducted by typewriters from 
central offices, reaches into the classroom where 
all the educational work is done, and produces 
there the inefficiency of irresponsibility and 
routine.* 


A classroom teacher has recently urged 
greater freedom for the teacher. 


Many attempts are being made to free the 
spirit of the pupil. We have the project, the 
socialized recitation, the individual progress 
plan and various forms of pupil participation 
in school government. Pupils are allowed to 
work in separate rooms, in corridors, on the 
stairs, in groups headed by one of their own 
number... . 

Is it possible to let teachers have advantages 
like those given to the child? Is it wise to let 
them have freedom of discussion, to allow them 
to consider policies and courses of study? Does 
the teacher react to being given a choice as do 
the pupils? If it is good for the pupil to exer- 
cise choice wherever possible, if it is good for 
him to form his own opinions and to subject 
them to open discussion, if it is good for him 
to work out as many problems by himself as he 
can, if it is good for him to feel responsible to 
contribute to the entire group the best he has, 
we must ask whether the blind can lead the 


“Dewey, John, ‘‘Bankruptcy of Modern Education.’’ 


blind. Every good teacher hopes to see her 
pupils out-distance her, but is there any inher- 
ent disability that should keep her the shore- 
bound hen mother whose duckling children 
leave her far behind? 5 


The skill and the intelligence with which 
a given method is employed is surely a fac- 
tor of much importance in determining 
efficiency. In the words of Brownell, ‘‘It 
may honestly be questioned whether any 
sincere and intelligent endeavor to give 
pupil direction ever failed of its pur- 
pose.’’® Buckingham has written in 
similar vein: ‘‘Put into every classroom 
a teacher of first-rate intellect, morals, and 
skill, and all other difficulties are made 
easy.’’* This of course includes those dif- 
ficulties which are ordinarily classified un- 
der the term method. In contrast to the 
above judgments we find apparent assump- 
tions that the method of instruction is the 
crucial factor. Of course it will be granted 
readily that the ideal teaching situation is 
that in which a teacher is employing a 
superior method with superior skill. How- 
ever, aS previously stated, we may as well 
recognize frankly the fact that we are as 
yet unable to identify (scientifically) either 
the superior teacher or the superior method. 

During the past decade many glowing 
tributes have been accorded the method of 
instruction suggested by Dr. Frederic 
Burk and popularized by Superintendent 
Washburne and Miss Helen Parkhurst. 
The systems advocated by these two en- 
thusiasts, the Winnetka and the Dalton 
plans, have been adopted in part or wholly 
by many schools. They have been hailed 
The Modern School Quarterly, June-Sept., 


1927. (Quoted in School and Society, Jan. 7, 1928, XXVII, p. 23.) 
* Jelinek, Frances, ‘‘On One End of a Log.’’ Journal of Educational Method, Jan., 1928, p. 171. 
ns W. A., A Study of Supervised Study. University of Illinois Bulletin, No. 26, June 8, 
5. 


"Buckingham, B. R., ‘‘The Placement of Teachers a State Function.’’ Editorial in the Journal of 


Educational Research, June, 1927, XVI, 57-59. 


*In December, 1926, the U. 8. Bureau of Education reported: ‘‘Of the 280 superintendents in cities 
of 10,000 or more population reporting, 44 replied that they are using the Dalton plan or some 
modification of it... . Forty-two superintendents replied that they are using the Winnetka technique 


or an adaptation of it.’? Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education. 


No. 22, December, 1926, p. 2. 


City School Leaflet, 
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by some as panaceas for the most obvious 
educational ills. These plans are based 
upon a common assumption, namely, that 
individual differences in ability to master 
the various schocl subjects are so pro- 
nounced that any suitable plan of instruc- 
tion must permit each child to progress at 
his natural rate in each subject. Real 
adaptation, Washburne states, must recog- 
nize the wide variety of abilities among 
children both as to general rate of progress 
and as to subjects in which superior or in- 
ferior progress can be made. Therefore 
in the Winnetka plan specific objectives 
are provided in all subjects—standards 
that must be reached before one topic is 
abandoned and the next attacked. The 
slow child takes as much time as he needs 
and the quick child moves forward as 
rapidly as he can. This system obviates 
the necessity for recitation in the usual 
sense. However, self-expressive and so- 
cialized activities are provided. Self-ex- 
pressive activities include much of art 
work, shop work, music, and written com- 
position. No attempt is made to grade 
these by a common standard. The social- 
ized activities are conducted in a manner 
similar to that employed in the self-expres- 
sive ones. These group activities are ends 
in themselves and have nothing to do with 
promotions or advancement. The rewards 
of achievement, promotion or advancement, 
are determined solely by the pupil’s 
progress toward his individual goal. This 
plan emphasizes isolated individual de- 
velopment, for social aims and objectives 
are incidental, at least in so far as advance- 
ment and promotion are concerned.® 

Rugg points out that individualization 
of instruction has certain desirable features 
in it. However, he realizes the importance 


of social activities in attaining the objec- 
tives of certain subjects; he proposes, there- 
fore, that a combination of methods be used 
in elementary school instruction; that that 
method be employed which permits easiest 
and most efficient realization of the particu- 
lar aims of each subject of instruction. He 
insists that there are three types of sub- 
ject matter which warrant specific and 
unique emphasis in the elementary school. 
These may be divided roughly into the 
three major categories: 

1. Skill activities. These include spell- 
ing, arithmetic, grammar and handwriting. 
According to Rugg we should completely 
individualize the acquiring of these for 
they demand ‘‘practice exercises.’’ Since 
the learning of these is by repetition, mas- 
tery of them is an individual problem. 
‘‘Let us hear nothing at this point, then, 
about vitalizing the curriculum or about 
projects. The job is, for example, learning 
to spell, not social argument.’’ 1° 

2. Informational and thought-provoking 
activities. The problem in mastering the 
informational subjects (history, geography, 
social science, and civics) involves more 
than learning simply the essentials. The 
most important outcomes of these subjects 
are group outcomes, and these can be se- 
cured only by group activity. Therefore 
complete individualization of instruction 
is not compatible with the goals to be 
reached in the informational activities. 
Rugg advocates that in teaching these sub- 
jects a combination of individual and group 
instruction be employed, individual in- 
struction in attaining the minimal essen- 
tials and group instruction in effecting the 
social aims. The social sciences especially 
must provide constant practice in social 
codperation. Pupils should be organized 


*These ideas are set forth clearly by Washburne in the Twenty-third Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I, ‘‘The Attainments of Gifted Children Under Individual 


Instruction.’’ 
2% Ru 


g, H. O., ‘The Curriculum for Gifted Children.’’? The Twenty-third Yearbook of the National 


g 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I., pp. 91-123. Public School Publishing Co., 1924. 
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into groups and curricular materials de- 
signed definitely on the basis of group ac- 
tivity. 


At the same time, we should individualize 
all of the processes that can be handled most 
economically and effectively by the natural 
methods of each individual pupil working alone. 
But never should we lose sight of the need for 
utilizing these processes in social interplay.!! 


3. Appreciational activities. Since the 
development of the abilities here in ques- 
tion involves recognition of tremendous 
individual differences, individualization of 
instruction seems desirable. Education in 
these activities is a matter of so developing 
the special abilities of each individual that 
he may make the maximal contribution to 
society. Individual programs should be 
provided, therefore, in the esthetic or ap- 
preciational activities. 

The plan suggested by Rugg seems to 
embody the advantages of the Winnetka 
system and avoid the undesirable features. 
One may ask logically, however, whether 
the skill activities themselves are not of 
social significance and important only in so 
far as they contribute to social develop- 
ment. One may question whether the job 
is solely one of acquiring specific individual 
information even in these aspects of the 
curriculum. One may assent that the task 
to be learned is an individual one but he 
may insist that the information is of value 
only to the extent that it facilitates and 
fosters the adjustment of the individual to 
his group. This means specific goals to be 
worked toward and abandoned when 
reached. But how shall these goals be 
reached? What method of teaching is 
most effective and most practical in terms 
of practical life demands? 

The answer to this question involves: 
How are the skills to be employed? The 

“Tbid., p. 118. 


answer of course is: To facilitate adjust- 
ment in society. Other things being equal, 
a fact should be taught as it is to be used 
in life. This holds for the skills and for 
most other activities also. The question 
now arises: Is group instruction so waste- 
ful in developing skills that time and maxi- 
mal efficiency are sacrificed in using it? 
Rugg answers that, for the gifted child, 
20 to 50 per cent of his time can be saved 
in mastering the skills if individualization 
be employed. 

Washburne also insists that the skill ac- 
tivities can be mastered more effectively 
through individual instruction than 
through group activity in which social con- 
tacts are preserved and encouraged in or- 
der to facilitate learning. However, un- 
equivceal evidence has not been adduced to 
show that even the skill activities can be 
mastered more effectively by individual 
than by group instruction. 

Various experiments have been conducted 
in an attempt to evaluate the two methods 
most commonly employed. The data so 
secured are to no small degree contra- 
dictory and the interpretations are contro- 
versial. This paper will not attempt to 
assemble a complete list of the available 
experimental data. A few of the experi- 
ments with their results only will be pre- 
sented. 

Keener reports the results obtained in 
teaching spelling.1*2 The experiment at- 
tempted to ascertain the efficiency of group 
and individual instruction respectively in 
teaching spelling. Parallel or matched 
groups were employed and the following 
conclusions drawn: 


1. Individual instruction is slightly superior 
to group instruction when all grades are com- 
bined. Even if the teacher is superior in 
using the group method, the individual plan 
yields more desirable returns. 


* Keener, E. E., ‘‘Comparison of the Group and Individual Methods of Teaching Spelling.’’ 
Journal of Educational Research, Sept., 1926, XV, 31-35, 
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2. Group instruction is conspicuously more 
efficient in grades 2 and 3. 

3. If pupils are grouped on the basis of 
initial spelling ability, individualization is best 
in all groups except those scoring below 30 (100 
words were given). 

4. Teachers favor the individualized method 
because : 

(a.) Greater pupil interest is so secured. 

(b.) Economy of time is effected. 

(c.) Opportunity is given for supervision 
where it is most needed. 


It is striking that the above experiment 
shows only a slight superiority for the in- 
dividual method in teaching spelling and 
that in certain grades group instruction ts 
found to be more efficient than individual. 

Another experiment of interest is that of 
C. N. Stokes, who studied the relative ef- 
fectiveness of two methods in teaching alge- 
bra.1® The subjects were enrolled in a first 
course in algebra in high school. There 
were two groups: in one, instruction was 
individualized ; in the other, group instruc- 
tion was employed. The pupils were classi- 
fied according to the results of the Otis 
Classification Test and the combined judg- 
ments of their teachers in the elementary 
schools. The technique employed by 
Stokes called for: (1) the reorganization of 
the materials into very definite units of 
achievement; (2) self-instructive and self- 
corrective units; and (3) a complete pro- 
gram of diagnostic testing. 

The procedure which was followed 
throughout the experiment for the group 
taught by the individualized method al- 
lowed the pupil to proceed at his own 
normal rate of learning. He attacked one 
of the small definite units after first having 
thoroughly mastered the preliminary ex- 
planatory materials. Abundant practice 
materials were provided. The Hotz and 
Douglass Standardized Scales were em- 


ployed to measure progress and to evaluate 
the methods. 

Mr. Stokes compared the progress of the 
two groups upon the tests. Each large 
group contained two sub-groups—a slow- 
moving and a normal group. The results 
showed a somewhat greater gain for the 
groups having individual instruction. Par- 
ticularly noticeable was the efficiency of 
individual instruction for the slow-moving, 
dull pupils. 

A similar experiment was performed by 
O. O. Smith. His plan was almost iden- 
tical with that of Stokes except that an 
added precaution was taken. Two groups 
of children (25 in each group) were chosen 
and paired on the bases of sex, C. A., Ter- 
man Group Test Score, and scholarship in 
eighth grade arithmetic. The groups were 
instructed in algebra by the same person 
for a period of 25 weeks. The groups cov- 
ered approximately the same material. 
One group was taught by group instruction 
embodying the principles set forth by Kil- 
patrick in the project method. Instruction 
for the second group was individualized. 

The following method was utilized for 
the individual instruction. Materials of 
the mimeographed experimental booklet 
type were worked out covering the entire 
course. The course was divided into 25 
units and these were subdivided into 
smaller units called goals. Each goal con- 
tained enough explanatory material to give 
the pupil understanding of that piece of 
learning, containing some effective teaching 
and testing materials that dealt directly 
with the units which the pupil was expected 
to assimilate. Practice devices were in- 
troduced immediately following the pre- 
sentation of the preliminary materials of 
the goal. Completion of a unit was indi- 
eated by the successful taking of a test 


Stokes, C. N., ‘‘A Report of One Technique of Individualized Instruction in Ninth Year Alge- 
bra.’’ School Science and Mathematics, Feb. 1927, XXVII, 129-136. ‘ 

“Smith, 0. O., The Relative Efficiency of Two Methods of Instruction in Algebra and History. Mas- 
ter’s thesis on file at Watkins Library, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 1927. 
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covering completely the unit. The student 
then proceeded in a similar way to assail 
the next unit. 

The Illinois Algebra Test was given to 
the children at the beginning and at the 
end of the experiment. Informal tests too 
were made up and given at the same 
periods. The results of the standardized 
scales and the informal scholarship tests 
were used to evaluate the efficiency of the 
methods. 

The results of this experiment show a 
slight superiority for the group method 
of instruction as follows: 


Mean GAIN 


Illinois Scholarship 


Test Test 
Group I (individual in- 
SIBUCHION) «occ cicscce 13 T-score 23 
Group II (group instruc- 
oS eee eereeere 19 T-score 28 


The mean gain in points upon the Illinois 
test for the group taught by individual in- 
struction was 13 points; for those taught 
by group instruction the gain was 19 
points. Upon the Illinois test, sixty-five 
per cent of the children taught by group 
instruction reached or exceeded the median 
of those taught by individual instruction. 
Sixty per cent of those children taught by 
group instruction reached or exceeded the 
median of those taught by individual in- 
struction according to the results of in- 
formal examinations. 

It is clear from the above experiments 
that even in the skill subjects, complete 
individualization of instruction does not 
lead to conspicuously better results than 
group instruction when goals are specific 


for the 
method. 

The experiments thus far cited are illus- 
trative of many that fill our current 
periodicals. In spelling, individual instruc- 
tion is alleged to be slightly more efficient 
than group instruction. Individual in- 
struction proves in this subject to offer 
much less advantage than is usually claimed 
for it. Stokes finds that individualized in- 
struction is somewhat superior to group 
instruction as a method of teaching algebra. 
The pairing device was not employed. 
O. O. Smith finds that, when groups are 
paired, group instruction is somewhat 
superior to the individual method. 

The question is logically raised: Is there 
any merit inherent in individualized in- 
struction? How can one account for the 
fact that Washburne has shown the Win- 
netka schools to be superior in educational 
attainment to several comparable sys- 
tems??5 The following condition appears 
to the writers to be the cause of any supe- 
riority that may accrue from individual 
instruction. 

In any program of individualized in- 
struction specific objectives are provided 
and later checking insures attainment of 
these objectives. Is it not the very fact 
that the objectives are definite that lends 
superiority to this plan? When curricular 
objectives are concrete and specific, is in- 
dividualization of instruction a more effi- 
cient technique than group instruction or 
a combination of group and individual in- 
struction? From the experimental evi- 
dence at hand, it would seem that the 
alleged superiority of individual instruc- 
tion in teaching the skills results largely 
from the specific nature of goals.1® This 
provision of definite goals should be and 


group taught by the group 


* Washburne, C. W., Vogel, Mabel, and Gray, W. S., A Survey of the Winnetka Public Schools. 
Bloomington, Illinois, Public School Publishing Co., 1926. 

*The superiority of the individual instruction at Winnetka may be due in part also to the type of 
teacher that would likely be attracted to a widely advertised system. Teaching experience in such a 
system would have a monetary value; it would add to one’s prestige as a teacher. Apart from such 
advantages it would be more interesting than the humdrum of the ordinary school system. 
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can be made a part of group instruction; 
when such provision is made there appears 
to be no conspicuous difference between the 
efficiency of the two methods. The use of 
the project method would posit both in- 
dividual and group goals. The individual 
goals would not be ends in themselves but 
would be associated intimately with the 
group ends. 

Since the skill subjects must function in 
social situations now and later, it seems 
likely that we should teach these subjects 
in a social setting provided we do not sac- 
rifice too much in the. way of efficient and 
economical learning. Until undeniable evi- 
dence is adduced demonstrating the 
superiority of individual instruction, that 
form of instruction should be employed 
which squares best with the demands of 
life in a democracy. It seems to the writ- 
ers that acquisition of subject matter 
should be definitely associated in the school 
with the social contacts necessary to make 
the subject matter a functioning social 
unit. Certainly, it appears that complete 
individualization of instruction is undesir- 
able as a teaching method in connection 
with the thought-provoking activities. As 
Rugg has pointed out, the objectives in 
civics, literature, etce., are larger than in- 
dividual skills. They include social atti- 
tudes and group outcomes; these ends are 
secured only through group activity. When 
the ends of these subjects are reduced to 
individual goals, their very form is dis- 
torted and their nature changed. The 
totality in this case is not the same as the 
sum of the parts (a fact emphasized by 
William James long before the Gestalt 
psychologists seized upon the idea), and the 


end which is a social one is obliterated or 
neglected. 

There is at hand a considerable amount 
of experimental data which suggests that 
efficient and far-reaching results can be 
secured by employing the project method 
in all subjects. It is necessary to extend 
the term project to include drill subjects 
if one secures maximal results. The em- 
phasis in such a program is upon ‘‘ purpose- 
ful activity’? on the part of the pupil, 
activity actuated and sustained by the 
pupil’s own desire, activity which is ‘‘pur- 
posive’’ in that it is actuated in the in- 
terests of society and facilitates adjustment 
therein. 

Some years ago one of the writers was 
profoundly interested in the results se- 
cured by Ellsworth Collings through the 
use of a method which squares with the 
needs of the individual, the demands of 
society, and with worthy objectives of 
education in a democracy. Collings dem- 
onstrated quite clearly that the project 
method is an efficient and practical method 
of presentation of skill material.!” 

Collectively, the data presented in this 
paper point to the fact that a program em- 
phasizing complete individualization of in- 
struction is no more efficient than the 
project method or a combination of in- 
dividual and group instruction. The group 
instruction has advantages not inherent in 
the other scheme, for group instruction 
permits purposive activity in a social envi- 
ronment, a method not only of inestimable 
value in facilitating maximum individual 
development but one which squares with 
the broader objective of education for life 
in a democracy. 


Collings, Ellsworth, An Experiment with a Project Curriculum. Macmillan, 1923. 














THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL—II 


James F.. Hosic 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The following series of propositions is 
intended to provide a theoretical basis for 
the reorganization of our elementary 
schools. The necessity of such a reorgan- 
ization, together with the shortcomings of 
current forms and the eclectic point of view 
which the writer has adopted, have been 
set forth in the introductory article of the 
series.1 It was there stated and may here 
be said again that the writer’s proposals 
are to be considered in their entirety. An 
attempt to provide checks and balances has 
been made and hence the suggestions are 
not to be taken piecemeal. What is equally 
important, quantitative terms have been 
avoided. Good schools will not result from 
the general application of a formula. The 
individual differences of communities, prin- 
cipals, and teachers must be recognized 
as well as those of children. A sound 
scheme of organization must in the nature 
of things be flexible. This consideration 
calls for principles, not formulas. 

For the sake of clearness the propositions 
that follow are stated categorically. After 
each will be found a brief exposition of its 
meaning and some possible applications. 
The effort has been chiefly to show what is 
meant rather than to set up a defense. The 
whole is to be regarded, therefore, as a sort 
of working hypothesis, to be employed in 
experimentation, not a body of final con- 
clusions. Correspondence as to such experi- 
mentation in schools of various sizes, kinds, 
and conditions is invited. 


*See the September-October, 1928, number of this magazine. 


Proposition 1. The purpose of the ele- 
mentary school (for children from four or 
five to twelve or thirteen years of age), 
stated in terms of the individual, is to give 
each of the pupils who attend it the best 
possible opportunity for growth as a per- 
son. The sacredness of personality and the 
fact of individual variation in capacity are 
of course widely recognized in theory. 
Progress is being made in adjusting schools 
to these considerations. Nevertheless, 
many writers still contend for ‘‘good citi- 
zenship,’’ for example, as the inclusive 
objective of the common school; others go 
to the other extreme and argue that growth 
of the individual should be considered in- 
clusive. 

The safer procedure appears to be to 
state the purpose of the school from both 
the individual and the social point of view.” 
In this connection the interest in this 
proposition is to be found in its relation 
to the organization of all sorts and condi- 
tions of elementary schools. In courses of 
study and in the procedures of teachers 
advance is constantly being made in ‘‘fit- 
ting the school to the child.’’ In organiza- 
tion two movements stand out: one to 
abolish the group ‘‘recitation’’ and the 
other to classify the pupils according to 
ability. Each of these devices has merit 
and also serious limitations. While a little 
of each may be good, too much is almost 
certain to be bad. The idea that each 
represents should be judiciously combined 
The reader is urged to have this 


introductory statement in mind when he examines this and the remainder of the articles in the series. 
*See Proposition 2; also ‘‘ Educational Objectives Once More,’’ by James F. Hosic, Teachers Col- 


lege Record, May, 1928. 
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with other ideas and applied in great 
moderation. Both have a place in the gen- 
eral scheme we are unfolding? The point 
is that courses of study, methods of the 
teacher, organization of the school, and the 
procedures of the principal should all be 
based upon the same philosophy and that, 
if we say we believe in the healthy growth 
of the personality of the individual, then 
we should provide the environment and 
working relationships most conducive to 
such growth. If the belief is sound, it 
should manifest itself in working policies, 
not merely serve as a satisfying creed or a 
pedagogical sedative. 

The writer recognizes that ‘‘growth,”’’ 
‘‘individual differences,’’ and ‘‘person- 
ality’’ are vague and general terms; that 
their meaning and significance are much 
in controversy ; and that as yet no depend- 
able scientific basis exists for confident 
theorizing about them. Investigation is in 
progress and fuller knowledge will pres- 
ently be ours. Meanwhile the work of the 
school must and should go on. We must 
live by such light as we have. Common 
sense must direct wherever accurately 
tested thought is not available. 

Fortunately common sense has not been 
proved false by the scientists as much as 
some anticipated. The real danger to be 
avoided is that of applying to data from 
human life the same processes of study and 
application that are appropriate in physics 
or economics. The facts are vastly complex 
and enormously variable. ‘‘Central ten- 
dencies’’ of groups tell you next to nothing 
about John or Mary. Hence what we 
need is a flexible program, guided by prin- 
ciples but easily adapted to changing situa- 
tions. A rigid or set form of school organi- 
zation is sure to be ill adapted to any sort 
of individuals or to promote the growth of 
almost any desirable trait of personality. 


Proposition 2. The purpose of the ele- 
mentary school (for children from four or 
five to twelve or thirteen years of age), 
stated in terms of society, is to fit each child 
to participate as helpfully and happily as 
possible in the home and community life of 
the present and the near future. This 
proposition implies that there are standards 
of home and community life and of useful 
and satisfying participation in it. The 
present series of articles is concerned, how- 
ever, not with the philosophy of American 
life and education nor with the curricula of 
schools, but with the organization of a 
school. The writer accepts as the basic 
philosophy of education for our time 
Dewey’s School and Society and his Democ- 
racy and Education. As supplements to 
these he would suggest Kilpatrick’s Edu- 
cation for a Changing Civilization and 
Bode’s Current Educational Theories. 
Thayer’s The Passing of the Recitation 
will also be found suggestive. 

Social life for the individual involves 
typically some five sorts of group relations: 
those of the home, of an occupation, of his 
citizenship, his recreational activities, and 
of his religious and altruistic activities. 
The modern school assumes more or less re- 
sponsibility for the development of ideals, 
power, and habit in all of these. It should 
assume far more for some of them than it 
does. The home, in spite of certain no- 
toriety seekers, will continue to be the fun- 
damental and indispensable factor in our 
national life. It is and will remain vastly 
the most important educational agency. 
The improvement of its life should be to- 
day our chief concern. Such improvement 
should be sought through the school— 
directly, indirectly, and persistently. Other 
things being equal, that is the best school 
that gives to its pupils the most and best 
experience in homemaking; that is the best 


*See particularly propositions 12 and 13 to follow in a subsequent article. 
“See the reference to the Teachers College Record in footnote 2. 
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form of school organization that furthers 
this end. Adult education in homemaking 
is necessary and desirable and doubtless 
will long continue to be, but it is no sub- 
stitute for early training. 

What has just been said of training in 
homemaking applies more or less to the 
other social relationships and activities. 
The fact that the elementary school does 
not undertake vocational training as such 
should blind nobody to its responsibility 
for teaching pupils how to work, for giving 
various sorts of occupational experience, 
and for inducing the right attitude toward 
breadwinning and breadwinners generally.® 

‘*Recreation’’ as here used refers to 
walking, sports, and games as well as to 
reading, music, the arts, and various avoca- 
tions. It means play, refreshment, enjoy- 
ment, appreciation in the broad sense. No 
one will question the importance of this 
in modern life or in the school. The prob- 
lem is to organize the school for the most 
productive sort of experience in recreation 
and in providing recreation. 

As for religion, no honest or informed 
person ever speaks of the public schools as 
“‘godless.’’ Such an expression is used 
only by the ignorant or the prejudiced, or 
possibly by those who have an axe to grind. 
In the nature of the case democratic social 
life cannot be godless. At its best it is 
deeply religious. Of course the public 
school is not ecclesiastical. The issue as to 
whether the church or the state should con- 
trol the schools was fought out and settled 
once for all several generations ago. The 
school does not teach creeds or theology; 
it does not observe church ordinances nor 
seek to strengthen sectarian loyalty. But 
“true religion and undefiled’’ it does now 
teach, always has and, let us hope, always 


will. The time is at hand for those who 
love the schools to make this clear beyond 
cavil, and quiet if possible the clamor in 
certain quarters for school time in which 
the churches may teach religion. Once the 
camel’s nose is in the tent, it will be a 
difficult task to get it out again. 

What form of organization will give 
children the best experience in living with 
others and in doing for others? This is the 
vital question in this connection. As to 
how the history of our country, its litera- 
ture, and its present-day problems may 
serve to cultivate the ideals of brotherhood 
and service to mankind, as well as a con- 
sciousness that ‘‘there is a Power that 
shapes our ends,’’ we are here not imme- 


‘diately concerned. We must see to it, how- 


ever, that the actual experiences in social 
life that we provide are positive in their 
support of the ‘‘good will’’ that we are 
trying to educate. Now they are too often 
neutral or even opposed to it. At the best 
we have not sufficiently planned to make 
the whole life of the school in its every 
part fruitful for religious conduct. This 
we must do if the school is to approximate 
maximum efficiency, that is, attain nearly 
to the possible effect it might have upon 
the character and conduct of its pupils. 
These five categories—home, occupation, 
citizenship, recreation, and religion—are, 
needless to say, not mutually exclusive. 
Certainly they are not to be set up as 
disparate and isolated purposes in the 
school. They are, after all, but manifesta- 
tions of personalities, each of which is an 
indivisible whole. Growth in one of these 
respects may mean more or less of growth 
in others. Nevertheless it is worth while 
to bring them together as a somewhat more 
complete view of what the school should be 


The Grand Rapids Primary Course of Study treats going to school as the child’s occupation. See 
Miss Webster’s article, ‘‘The Curriculum in the Making,’’ Journal of Educational Method, January, 
1928. So far as the writer knows, this is the first course of study to embody the details for teaching 
these five types of relationship and at the same time recognize individual traits of personality. 

*See Cubberley, Public Education in the United States. 
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as a social institution than was formerly 
thought. For a principal and his teachers 
to have them constantly in mind will result 
in numberless opportunities for participa- 
tion on the part of the pupils that might 
otherwise be passed over, not provided, or 
not properly utilized. To depend upon 
systematic instruction in classes as the sole 
means of educating children in schools 
should now be as obsolete as are the early 
manufacturing processes which wasted all 
of the by-products. 


Attention is called to the phrase, ‘‘pres- 
ent and near future.’’ Getting children 
ready to be good men and women when 
they grow up is of a piece with enduring 
this vale of tears until the time shall come 
to walk the golden streets. The best prepa- 
ration for the hereafter is a good life in the 
present. Strange that ‘‘educators’’ should 
be more backward than theologians in rec- 
ognizing this. The bearing of the newer 
view on school organization seems too ob- 
vious to require comment. 


A NEGLECTED CORNER 


LAuRA STEELE 
Formerly Principal, DeZavala School, San Antonio, Texas 


There is one aspect of the teaching of 
geography to elementary children that 
seems to be neglected by the majority of 
our teachers, so far as my experience has 
shown. Fact drilling is common; projects 
good, bad, and indifferent meet us on every 
side; with the higher elementary grades 
some excellent correlation is being done 
with other subjects, notably history; but 
any definite intention of training the con- 
structive imagination to visualize the phys- 
ical world as a locus for thought appears 
to be lacking. 

It is all very well for the first and sec- 
ond grades to live in fairyland, where time 
and place are immaterial, and woe be unto 
the Gradgrinds who would grudge them 
this sojourn, but they cannot live too long 
with Peter Pan in the treetops. There 
comes a time for the development of more 
orderly thinking, varying with the type of 
mind as to time; and the aid of geography 
in giving this definite training in picturing 
the world as a whole, and the relation of 
the parts to the whole, in seeing the con- 
tinents as mountain ranges and sweeping 


slopes, in seeing great oceans between the 
continents, in seeing the relationship of 
countries to continents and to the world at 
large, is not being as skillfully used as it 
might be. I am not an especially orderly 
person, but I do like to have a place for 
things—things mental as well as things 
physical—and personally I find great sat- 
isfaction in the fact that when reference 
is made to places that I have never seen, 
I can picture them in three dimensions and 
place them in an ordered, visualized whole 
that has some approximation to fact. It is 
because so many children are not getting 
these pictures at all, or are getting them in 
distorted relations, that they forget their 
geography so easily. It would not matter 
so much if they were only forgetting the 
facts, but it means that they are getting no 
general picture as a background for their 
factual imaging. The main outline of such 
a world picture once fixed, the mind fills in 
details in orderly fashion; but if the early 
outline is lacking or distorted, the average 
child is apt to grow up with a haze for a 
background, which necessarily affects his 
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other thinking. Also the relation of slope 
to life conditions is so important that a 
knowledge of it is necessary to the under- 
standing of many other facts. 

Thus the important thing for the super- 
vising Officer is to really get the teacher 
interested in working for a clear picture, 
and to keep this interest stimulated by 
frequent short informal tests, written and 
oral, in which teacher and supervisor are 
testing for clear visualizing, by conferences, 
suggestions as to materials, and devices. 

Apropos of devices, for the last two years 
with my fourth and fifth grades (the 
Junior High begins with sixth) I have 
gone back to the sand modeling, using the 
individual sand pans, which any tinner 
will make, and employing other materials 
for maps we wish to keep; supplementing, 
of course, with lantern, stereoscopes, and 
other pictures, reading, ete.; and I find 
greatly increased interest on the part of 
both teachers and pupils, as well as in- 
ereased power of visualizing. As for the 
knowledge of slope, on which so much of 
the adaptation of man to his environment 
depends, the child gets it through his 
finger ends with an ease that no other 
schoolroom device that I know of gives. 
Taken with the helps that the recent em- 
phasis on visual education is giving, and 
used with the idea of developing knowledge 
of slopes, it is a powerful aid in developing 
a picture of the continents. 


Following the principle of ‘‘ proceeding 
from the known to the unknown,’’ both 
textbooks and teachers are apt to forget 
that the first step from the known world of 
sense perception takes the child out on the 
wings of his imagination. If he has never 
seen the next county he must image it just 
as he images the continent. He may have 
a little more data to build with, but the 
process is the same, and he is apt to build 
entirely out of proportion, unless he is led 
to construct in an orderly fashion. 

Is it fanciful to think that we can teach 
the fourth grade child to begin to get an 
outlook over the world before the crust of 
provincial narrowness hardens around 
him? Will not the picturing of the world 
with its oceans and continents help to give 
wings to his spirit, and, with the associated 
literature and history, open his sympathies 
to see his home country, not as a walled-in 
center of the universe, but as a part of a 
related whole? May not a good deal of 
narrowness come from the habit of ‘‘teach- 
ing his own state first’’ before he gets any 
basis for comparison? Is it not better, as 
soon as he lifts his eyes from his sense en- 
vironment to let him grow large minded 
in the realization that he lives in a ‘‘great, 
round, beautiful, wonderful world,’’ and 
that his home is just a part of it? Thus, 
world visualizing may not only lead to 
logical thinking, but may also be the be- 
ginning of international thinking. 











WORTH-WHILE ACTIVITIES IN A FIRST GRADE 


JEANETTE SMITH 


Primary Department, 


Our kindergartens have long been richly 
equipped with materials which satisfy the 
child’s need for activity. The Patty Hill 
Blocks have provided a rich basis for ac- 
tivity and valuable outcomes in attitudes, 
appreciations, and subject matter. Our 
primary grades have grievously lacked the 
above consideration of the six- and seven- 
year-old’s need for associating physical ac- 
tivity with mental growth. 

Appreciating the value of an activity 
basis for our primary curriculum, we de- 
vised a convertible light frame structure 
which could readily be adapted to meet 
our needs. We believed this convertible 
house would extend the experiences of the 
child attained through the use of the Hill 
blocks and would richly provide for the 
child who had been denied a kindergarten 
experience. 

The most worth-while activities which 
have been enjoyed in the past two years 
through the use of our Convertible Pri- 
mary House?! were a library, a flower shop, 
a garden house (used for spring play), a 
home, a toy shop, and a nature laboratory 
and museum. 

Our house came to us just when our 
library corner and reading table were of 
chief interest because of the recent arrival 
of some new, attractive books. The chil- 
dren suggested that we use our house for a 
library and they named it ‘‘Sunshine 
Library.’’ Bookshelves, tables, chairs, cur- 
tains, pictures, and posters were made by 
the children. A librarian was chosen and 


Training School, Ohio University 


the following rules were suggested to be 
posted in the library and observed by all 
in the use of books: 

Keep quiet 

Keep hands clean 

Keep books clean 

Keep books on the shelf 

Stories were read and told in this sunny 
corner, and a puppet show was prepared 
by the first grade for the second grade. 
The library was painted orange and it truly 
reflected the sunshine. 

Late in February the children suggested 
that we have a store where we could really 
sell things. Shortly after this we visited 
the city flower shop. The children returned 
from this trip with rich suggestions as to 
how we could make a flower shop and really 
sell things. The first question which arose 
was, how shall we make a shop and where 
shall we place it in our room? We were 
delighted to hear a child say, ‘‘We could 
use our library if we could find another 
place for our books.”’ 

As a result the house was moved to an- 
other corner of the room and placed so 
that our windows should provide ample 
space for showing our goods, as did the 
windows of the shop we had visited. The 
children applied a coat of light green 
muresco and so changed the Sunshine Li- 
brary into a greenhouse, a place for grow- 
ing things. Our counter and shelves soon 
contained vases, baskets, and flower pots 
made and painted by the children. Bulbs 
were planted in soil brought from the 


1A booklet is being prepared giving a full description of the Convertible House for Primary Grades, 


including photographic views of its various possibilities, and blueprints giving all dimensions. 
manual training department or school carpenter can easily construct it. 


The 
Further information may 


be obtained from Miss Smith, Primary Supervisor in Norfolk, Virginia, or from Miss Mabel Olson, 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
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University greenhouse in our first-grade 
wagon, which had been made by two of 
our boys. Labels were made for the radish 
and lettuce seeds, which were planted in 
boxes. Posters were made to announce our 
sale to all grades in the building. Pic- 
tures were cut out or painted and state- 
ments were printed for these, as, For Sale, 
Buy Seeds Here, Plant a Garden, First 
Grade Flower Shop, Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, 1 cent, 2 cents. Signs for the flower 
shop were much in evidence, as, Cash Sales 
Only, Pay As You Go, Boy Wanted, Hands 
Off, Please, Store Closed, ete. 

The children composed stories describing 
our trips to the flower shop and green- 
house, our own flower shop and how we 
made it, and how we prepared things for 
the sale. These stories were typed and 
made by the children into books which all 
were eager to read. 

We wrote invitations to our mothers, in- 
viting them to come and buy seeds for 
their gardens, giving date and hours of the 
sale. We found that the mothers were 
truly interested, and when they came, they 
came to buy. After supplying their needs, 
we read our stories to them and entertained 
them with spring poems and songs which 
we had learned to love. 

We believe we gained more in interest 
and fun through selling things than from 
any other phase of our activities. We 
made price tags for the seeds, vases, pots, 
ete. We then decided that only those who 
could make change could be salesmen. We 
prepared for salesmanship through the use 
of real money. We became acquainted with 
the different denominations and had real 
practice in making change through prob- 
lems suggested by the children or teacher. 
Addition and subtraction combinations 
went up to par. The children worked in 
little groups, playing combination games, 
vying with each other to see if they were 
strong enough to be chosen as salesmen. 


Listeners caught many bits of interesting 
conversation on the day of the sale. One 
salesman became confused with the rush of 
trade. Another child, while waiting her 
turn to become a saleswoman, stood watch- 
ing business through the window. She 
was heard to say, ‘‘ Yes, Carl, give her two 
cents. She bought a flower pot for six 
cents and two packets of seeds, that was 
two cents. Give her two cents back, ’ecause 
she gave you a dime.’’ 

Another salesman had received a quarter. 
His sale had amounted to five cents. At 
the change box he was heard saying, ‘‘ Yes, 
I must give her twenty cents.’’ He began 
to count out twenty pennies, then quickly 
picked up two dimes. 

One salesman was heard telling a small 
customer, ‘‘This vase is three cents, that 
basket is five cents. The vase is nice and 
it’s cheaper than the basket.’’ 

The second day of the sale a kindergarten 
child returned saying she had bought ten 
cents worth of seeds. She had handed her 
bag to a first-grade child to keep for her 
while she looked about and then she had 
gone away without it. It could not be 
found. The group was called together and 
the problem presented. A first-grade child 
suggested that we give Martha more seeds 
because we had her money. The kinder- 
garten child quickly said, ‘‘And I haven’t 
any more money.’’ After some discussion 
they all agreed that each had been a little 
careless, so each should pay half of the loss. 

The children had been so interested in 
their experiences during the sale that they 
enjoyed repeating them. We recorded some 
of them and printed them to be read and 
solved, as: 


Mary had a quarter. She bought a basket for 
six cents, a packet of seeds for one cent and 
two packets of seed, each costing two cents. 
How much money did Mary have when she left 
our shop? 

Miss Adams bought a flower pot for five 
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cents, three packets of seed, each costing one 
cent. How much did she spend? 

Following this experience we had num- 
ber work of a more formal type, as sets of 
problems in addition and subtraction to be 
done by all the children in a limited time. 
The delight and enthusiasm shown at the 
close of one of these little contests (for 
such they became) were not surpassed on 
the ball field by their seniors, we are sure. 

We have been delighted with the out- 
comes of this socialized procedure. Per- 
haps the most outstanding result of our ex- 
perience was codperative group work, 
ability to work with others, to lead or fol- 
low, to suggest, to question, to experiment, 
and to think to an end as the variety of 
problems demanded. The appreciation of 
individual differences and abilities and the 
recognition of these facts in the formation 
of working groups was valuable. 

Every phase of subject matter was 
brought into use. The art supervisor 
caught the spirit of our work and aided 
much in developing a degree of technique 
in the use of water color to portray child- 
ish figures and flowers. As a result, the 
flower shop was brightened by a gay border 
showing ‘‘Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary”’ 
watering her flowers. That freedom of ex- 
pression which is so often denied the adult 
was truly felt by these small artists. A 
growing appreciation of color combination 
and feeling for design was shown as the 
baskets, vases, etc., were decorated for sale. 

Growth was shown in the use of wood 
and tools and in the ability to measure and 
meet measurement requirements as the 
changing needs of our house demanded. 
Bookshelves, counters, tables and chairs 
were to fill definite needs. 

The use of the printing presses for mak- 
ing signs, markers, price tags and posters 
stimulated interest in spelling and devel- 
oped the ability to keep type in the box in 
alphabetical order. The children learned 


to print on a line, space letters in a word 
and words in a given space. The use of 
the printing press was followed by a de- 
sire to write words which had been printed. 

To satisfy the writing desire we built a 
‘“Word Box’’ into which we placed a word 
as the need for it arose. We understood 
the meaning of the word, because we needed 
it to express our thought; we carefully 
looked at it, so that we should remember its 
form, then we spelled the word. The words 
were written on cards 5 x 9 inches and 
placed in our Word Box in alphabetical 
order. This box was used much by the 
children throughout the day. We were de- 
lighted to find the children writing, not 
words alone, but thoughts, short sentences 
made by combining groups of words. Then 
the need for capital letters arose and they 
too were placed in the box. 

After making signs to meet our own 
immediate needs, we saw many more signs 
upon the street than we had seen before. 
This interest grew until twenty-five signs 
had been named and printed. These were 
used enthusiastically as quick recognition 
work in silent reading. A few of the signs 
were: Keep Out, Walk In, Ring the Bell, 
Scarlet Fever, Go Slow, School House, For 
Rent, Turn to the Right, ete. 

As personal experience widens and deep- 
ens the interests of an adult, so the 
experience of actually doing, seeing, ques- 
tioning, and thinking encourages the child 
to read and enjoy the experiences of oth- 
ers. Our pre-primer and primer reading 
built upon individual and‘ group interests 
stimulated wider reading in first grade 
books. We read many more books through 
the year than we should have read without 
this first hand experience. 

We feel that our activities touched every 
phase of our curriculum and that we all 
grew immeasurably through them. He who 
is busy and growing is always happy. Joy 
was one of our greatest outcomes. 











AN ADVENTURE IN DEMONSTRATION TEACHING 


ArTHUR M. SEYBOLD 
Principal, Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


The outer office of our junior high school 
building was buzzing with the stir of 
animated conversation, hurried question- 
ings, telephone calls to mothers, and the 
infinite deal of daily chatter which always 
closes a day of successful work. Children 
were returning from recitation rooms with 
slides and pictures, records were being re- 
placed in the music library, committees 
were in search of specimens which would 
vitalize new projects, students were clamor- 
ing for space on the bulletin boards— 
precious space where the best classroom 
work might be shown to our school com- 
munity—the whole office was agog with 
inquisitive, curious, dynamic junior high 
school children. It was a scene which 
would disturb, ruffle, perhaps even anger 
a visitor unaccustomed to the hum of a 
modern school, but it was a scene which 
would delight any devotee of pupil par- 
ticipation in school activities. 

It is not always like this when school 
closes; but we do have many such after- 
noons, and I count these moments the most 
enjoyable ones of my day. The smiles of 
my children, the pleasure so manifest when 
successful avhievements have been com- 
pleted, and the courage, the confidence, the 
firm tread so plainly shown in every move- 
ment when personalities have had new ave- 
nues for expression, these mean more to 
me than the plaudits of people or the praise 
of princes. 

“Gee, Mary,’’ a little voice piped from 
a far corner of the office, ‘‘the girls all 
say you wrote such a neat composition 


? 


89 


this afternoon. I wish our teacher would 
let us try something like that. We spend 
all of our time on grammar and reading. 
What did the class do? They all said 
that the work was fun and that the writ- 
ten reports were swell.’’ 

‘*We just listened to our teacher talk 
for a few minutes,’’ answered Mary. ‘‘She 
talked, then she read some poems, and 
then she played a record about whirling 
leaves and little elves, at least that is what 
I saw in the music. And then I wrote 
about autumn and what I was feeling at 
that moment. We formed committees and 
read our work. The class liked my para- 
graph best, and I liked it when they found 
it good. But it was our English teacher 
who showed me the way. I just can’t 
wait until it comes time to go to her room. 
I like what she makes me think and feel.’’ 

‘‘Our teacher is so young, she has not 
learned how to help us work like that. I 
wish the principal would show her how,’’ 
returned the little voice in the far corner. 
Then the girls became aware of the fact 
that I was near and that their conversa- 
tion might be overheard. The voices were 
subdued for a moment, and then a titter 
came from the corner. 

‘*You ask him,’’ said Mary. 

‘No, you ask him,’’ returned her little 
friend. Then another pause followed as 
I approached. 

‘‘T fear that I am interrupting a very 
dangerous conspiracy,’’ I exclaimed as I 
drew near the two small girls. ‘‘What do 
you want me to do?’’ 
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‘Well, it is this way,’’ answered the 
smaller girl, ‘‘Mary has an English teacher 
who likes to use pictures, records, supple- 
mentary books, take field trips and have 
shows which you enjoy, and I have a new 
teacher who does not know how to use 
these things. I want to have fun with 
them as I had last year. Our whole class 
does. We want to be in things but we 
can’t because of our new teachers. We 
want you to show them how. Won’t you 
come to our class some day, talk a while, 
and then let the new teachers see what we 
ean do?’’ 

‘Surely, I will,’’ I replied, ‘‘I shall be 
there tomorrow.”’ 

I usually try to fulfill a promise of 
this character because I know that an in- 
quiry or a desire may lead to adventures 
which have thrilling possibilities. But my 
idea grew as I turned it over in my mind 
until it was almost a week before I was 
able to bring help to my little friends. 

The incident which I have recorded hap- 
pened in the fall. We had added ten 
young teachers to our faculty. All of them 
had just left college and were unaccustomed 
to the traditions and the practices of our 
school. I had visited their classes, I had 
talked with them concerning the philosophy 
and the plan of attack used in various 
school situations, but no definite demon- 
stration had been given to the new mem- 
bers of our faculty. The constant demands 
upon my time and the time of our various 
executives had made this impossible dur- 
ing the first week of school. 

Ten new teachers would touch the lives 
of almost every child in our institution. 
They must not be forgotten. A formal 
demonstration before a large group of 
children, followed by individual demonstra- 
tions in separate classes was worth the trial. 
And so I launched upon an adventure in 
demonstration teaching. I wanted to show 
the new teachers, first, how to motivate 


creative work with the use of music and 
pictures, and, second, how to employ an 
adaptation of the socialized recitation in 
the development of creative work. 

The teachers were asked to bring their 
classes to the auditorium during the ninth 
period of our school day. The eighth period 
was shortened so that the time for our 
project was increased to a full hour. Four 
of the new teachers of our faculty were in 
the English department, so the project was 
placed in that subject. The remaining six 
teachers brought their classes to the audi- 
torium, leaving a vacant row of seats be- 
tween each class. All students had been 
asked to bring paper and pencil. No fur- 
ther preparation had been made. 

At two-thirty I faced three hundred and 
seventy students and our ten new teach- 
ers. 

‘‘Now, students,’’ I began, when quiet 
had accompanied my reaching a position 
at the center of our stage, ‘‘I am going to 
try something this afternoon which I have 
never tried before. Perhaps, after we 
have worked during the next hour you 
will ask me never, never to try it again. 
But we shall attempt this little project 
and I know that you will have a good time 
while we are working with it. We are 
going to write a paragraph. No one has 
to write unless he wants to. All that I 
ask is that you let me talk a little while, 
and then you may write if you desire, or 
you may be quiet for a short time and get 
the best fifteen minutes’ rest which you 
ever had. But I am sure that you will 
want to write, and you will want to let 
other folks hear what you have written. 

**T am going to ask you to describe an 
Indian war dance. Your paragraph may 
take the form of a story or it may be purely 
descriptive. Of course, the boys will suc- 
ceed much better than the girls because 
they know so much more about Indians. 
But the girls may know more than the 
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boys think they do. 
soon find out. 

‘‘Before we write, let us think of some 
words which might describe an Indian war 
dance. If I were in a great forest and 
were observing a dance, I think that I 
might want such expressions as these: 
booming of a tom-tom, dusky warriors, 
weird chant, rhythmic thud of feet on the 
ground, painted savages, barbaric music, 
lurking shadows, weird aisles of the wood, 
frantic cries, feverish vigor, agony of mo- 
tion, incessant pounding of war drums, and 
any similar thought which might suggest 
the shrill ery, the ceaseless pounding of 
war drums, and the agony of tortured 
captives. 

“‘T know that you would like to see In- 
dians dance before you write. We cannot 
bring primeval men to our stage for this 
purpose but we can do something almost 
as effective. Let us look at these pictures.’’ 

Here a number of Indian scenes were 
shown. The pictures were cut from illus- 
trated editions of The Deerslayer and The 
Last of the Mohicans. 

**The Indians which we have shown you 
could tell thrilling stories. Before you 
write their thoughts I want to read a com- 
position which I received from a ninth- 
grade boy in a class last summer. This boy 
wanted to tell an Indian story and did not 
emphasize the dance. He found the atmos- 
phere of primeval warriors and felt the 
thrill of their struggles. The composition 
will help our mood so I shall read it to 
you.”’ 


At any rate we shall 


THE CHANT IN THE FOREST 


As the fiery sun god sank slowly and silently 
behind the low, rolling western hills, a lone 
figure could be seen trudging painfully through 
a dark forest. Thud, thud, thud, faintly came 
the sound of footfalls through the aisles of the 
great wood. It was the tramping of a weary 
and worn-out Indian} plodding, plodding, ever 


plodding toward a camp that seemed to grow 
more distant as the evening shadows deepened. 

The warrior was returning home from a quest. 
He had been hunting, hunting, ever hunting 
but never finding what he sought. At last, 
weary and discouraged, he had turned his 
leaden feet toward home, the old home that 
meant rest and food. 

As he drew near the camp a soft strain of 
wild, barbaric music came to him. He then 
knew that his people were offering prayers to 
the Great Spirit of the Indians, prayers that 
they might have food. 

At first the lone figure seemed to turn and 
to sink back into the gloom of the forest. 
Then he paused and listened to the weird chant- 
ing of his comrades. That strain meant the 
hunt, the endless hunt for food—food for 
him and for his starving race. 

Then with a final decision his weary feet 
turned away from home. The solitary Indian 
plunged again into the deep gloom of the for- 
est from which he was determined to wrest the 
prize of wild food for his people, and where 
he would hunt on and on until his prize was 
found and won. 


‘Gerald Hazard found a theme like 
this in his Indian reactions. You will re- 
spond differently because you will want to 
write what you feel. Before you begin, 
however, I want to play this record. It 
is an Indian piece and will suggest many 
pictures to you. I shall play softly and, 
as thoughts come to you, you may write. 
The music will be heard for a few moments. 
It takes about three, I think, to play the 
record. Then the music will stop and you 
may continue your work. The room will 
be silent for fifteen minutes. Remember, 
no one is compelled to write. All that I 
ask is that the room be just as quiet and 
as pleasant as we can make it. We want 
those who have ideas clamoring for expres- 
sion to have a chance to put them on paper. 
Now listen to the Indian music.’’ 

Here I played the Notoma Dagger Dance. 
The room then became quiet and an atmos- 
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phere of intense interest in the project at 
hand was quite evident. Ten children did 
not write. The remainder were hot on the 
trail of warriors and tortured captives. 

After the fifteen minutes had expired, 
I called the group to order. Each section 
was divided into committees of six or eight 
students to the committee. The various 
committees in each class gathered together 
in little groups and read the compositions 
aloud so that everyone in the group might 
hear. The best group theme was found in 
each class section or committee. Then the 
four or five best in each class were heard 
by the class. The composition selected by 
the class was then sent with the author to 
the stage. I received the winning students 
as they came. I knew that we should not 
have time to read all of the work, so I 
selected four of the best for the approval 
of the auditorium. 

The four best themes were read and the 
winning composition was selected by vote. 
Luella Barkley, a little girl of Seven A1, 
easily won over all competitors. The com- 
position is well worth your attention. 


An InpIAN DANCE 


The monotonous booming of the deerskin 
tom-tom resounded through the forest. In the 
center of a great open space Indians prepared 
to dance. A huge fire was built and a white 
captive was drawn into the bright light of the 
glowing pile, tied to a stake, and was burned 
while a wild barbaric dance was in progress. 

Tall, dusky warriors formed a wide circle 
around the captive. Suddenly a thunderous 
outburst of tom-toms echoed through the deep 
aisles of the wood. The Indians then began 
a slow, weird chant as they circled around the 
fire. The rhythmic beat of feet on the hard, 
packed earth grew faster and faster, and the 
booming of the tom-toms quickened with the 
dance. The great fire roared and whirled, mak- 
ing the yelling, painted fiends look fantastic 
and unreal as their tall, contorted forms shot in 
and out like huge quivering shadows. The 
shrill cries went echoing back and forth through 


the dense forest, and underneath it all was the 
slow, steady beat of tom-toms. Tomahawks 
whirled. Black-feathered head-dresses were 
flung to the winds. Anklets and necklaces 
clattered metallically above the furious din. 
The whole scene was so wild and so strange 
that the figures were not real, they were super- 
natural beings. 

Slowly the music and cries diminished and 
the warriors fell panting to the ground. Then 
one by one they rose and stumbled wearily to 
their wigwams. The moon, the smouldering 
embers, the lifeless form of the captive, and 
the dim aisles of the forest were the only wit- 
nesses of this strange wild scene of primitive 
times. 


When the best theme had been selected, 
the winning contestants from each class 
were permitted to return to their places 
in the auditorium. The author of the com- 
position just quoted, however, was kept on 
the stage. 

‘*Now, students,’’ I began, ‘‘ perhaps you 
feel that we have completed our recitation. 
We have done a splendid piece of work 
this afternoon, but the best part of our 
project has not been completed. I wonder 
if we might dramatize the winning com- 
position. I am sure that we can. And I 
feel that the honor of the presentation of 
‘The Indian War Dance’ belongs to the 
class which created it. 

‘*Let me think. We shall need a,captive. 
A boy could do that part best. Will any 
boy from Seven Al volunteer to do this 
for us? Seven Al, send us a captive.’’ 

In the moment that followed, a buzzing, 
hurried conversation was sweeping through 
the ranks of the winning class. Concerted 
gestures seemed to have singled out the 
best lad for the part. A captive emerged 
and ran tip-toe to the stage. 

**T want eight Indian men. 
send me eight men.’’ 
at once. 

‘We should have some squaws. They 
will sit on either side of the stage and 


Seven A’s, 
Ten boys responded 
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watch the torture. They, too, may join 
in the dance as the figures leave the stage. 
Eight girls will be required.’’ 

The eight girls were spreading their 
skirts about their knees, seated in position 
on the stage before I had finished my re- 
quest. Seven Al had a most excellent 
teacher and was ready for the type of re- 
sponse which my requests demanded. 

‘*We are almost ready now for the show. 
But before we begin, let us arrange our 
lighting scheme. When the auditorium 
becomes dark we shall want the proper 
lighting on our scene. We have two large 
flood lights on either side of the stage. 
These will be made to grow bright and dim 
at will. What colors, Seven A, shall we 
use in our presentation ?”’ 

In but a moment we had decided that a 
dim red light should first be played from 
either side of the stage. These lights were 
made to grow brighter and brighter as the 
scene progressed. After the dance had 
grown to white heat and the figures had 
begun to become weary, the red lights gave 
place to blue so as to give the effect of 
shadows in a great wood. 

Then the characters were whisked off 
the stage. The record was again played, 
this time more softly so that the voice of 
a reader might rise easily and pleasantly 


above the music. The author of the win- 
ning theme was given the honor of this 
final dramatic rendition. 

The pantomime was much better than I 
had believed it could be. The informality 
of the whole project gave a spontaneity to 
the final presentation that surprised me 
with its excellence. The captive writhed 
in the flames and fell slowly to the ground, 
the Indian warriors engaged in a perfect 
frenzy of rhythmic, savage dance steps, and 
the squaws beat the earth in fierce derision 
when the victim succumbed to the torture 
of the flames. 

Not a smile could be observed on the 
faces of any of the actors. Not a gesture 
which displayed any awkwardness or self- 
consciousness was seen. The unusual play 
of emotions had taken care of this. All 
were primitive people, savage men and 
women in the deep gloom of a remote 
forest, heroes in this primordial scene. 

‘*Oh, we had such a fine time in the audi- 
torium yesterday,’’ piped the childish voice 
of the little girl who had inspired our 
project. ‘‘Our teacher told us today that 
we might write a whole book of descrip- 
tions.’’ 

It was then that I knew that the begin- 
ning of my adventure in demonstration had 
met with success. 








RECENT BOOKS AID IN VITALIZING HIGH SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS? 


BERENICE B. Braces 


Assistant Professor in Education and Director 
Kirksville, 


To confine teaching to a particular sub- 
ject and thus hinder high school students 
from seeing codrdinations and correlations 
among subjects means to narrow education. 
The material and contents of all school 
subjects are growing and changing. Teach- 
ers, as never before, feel the need of keep- 
ing abreast of modern trends in their 
particular subjects in order that the expe- 
riences of their students may be further 
enriched. The alert teacher welcomes in- 
formation regarding worth-while books to 
vitalize her teaching. Never has there been 
such an outpouring of interesting books 
from the publishing houses of this country. 
The teacher of social science rejoices to 
find books which appeal to the students in 
her classes. History, sociology, and civics 
take on a new light when boys and girls 
are directed to read the new biographies, 
the new non-fiction and even the historical 
fiction which is coming off the press. Hu- 
manized biography aids much in interesting 
high school students in various epochs of 
history, for the modern writer of biog- 
raphy weaves the history of the periods 
around his characters so skillfully that one 
gets a panoramic view of history which 
enables him to make connections between 
events and characters. 

The field of literature is broad and can 
easily be vitalized by the teacher who draws 
upon the new books for material to enrich 


of Reading Activity, State Teachers College, 
Missouri 


new biographies illuminate the literary 
periods. In a certain school where some of 
the students had read the life of Margaret 
Fuller, by Katharine Anthony, remarks 
to this effect were made: 


I can now remember what literary men and 
women lived in the same period since I read 
Margaret Fuller, for we have an account of 
her visits to the Emerson home, and we read 
of other men and women whom she encoun- 
tered in her daily life. We do not think of 
Hawthorne as an individual separate and dis- 
tinct from Thoreau, nor do we think of Emerson 
as a man living at a different period. After 
reading this biography, we look upon all these 
people as friends and contemporaries who 
visited in one another’s homes. We also con- 
nect this period of American literature with 
English and French literature after reading of 
Margaret’s visit in the Carlyle home. Later, 
in her interview with George Sand, we are able 
to connect facts which otherwise would remain 
isolated and would be forgotten in a very short 
time. 


Teachers everywhere encourage students 
in English classes to read many books on 
the reading lists from which they select 
books for the so-called ‘‘book reports.’’ To 
this list should be added some of the more 
recently published books both in fiction 
and non-fiction fields. 

Some of the following books may well 
be included in reading lists for high school 





the study of the classics. Here, too, the students: 


1The Journal of Educational Method is glad to present this article to its readers not only because 
of its bearing upon high school instruction but also because of the valuable suggestions it contains 
for the personal culture of the teacher.—Editor. 
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BIoGRAPHY 


Disraeli, by André Maurois. 
and Company, 1928. 


Appleton 


The dreariest period of English history is 
made interesting by this book. Disraeli as a 
youth felt the barrier which separated him from 
his fellows, but he resolved to reach the top 
in spite of this hatred. His life needs no em- 
bellishments to make it romantic. 

The author has unfolded the career of a man 
who was twice Prime Minister of England, 
staunch friend to Queen Victoria, and noted 
diplomat of his day. The book, indeed, is a 
picture of the Victorian age. 


Julia Marlowe, Her Life and Art, by 
Charles E. Russell. Appleton, 1926. 


High school boys and girls who are studying 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Merchant of Venice and 
other Shakespearean dramas will read with 
keen appreciation the life of the great Shake- 
spearean actress. How interesting to learn that 
she came to America from a village in England 
when but a mere child and lived in the sparsely 
settled state of Kansas, where she attended a 
rural school. 


O Rare Ben Jonson, by Byron Steele. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. 


A rollicking, good natural picture of Eliza- 
bethan days is found in this book. Questions 
are answered regarding the theater which are 
bound to arouse keen interest in the minds of 
all high school students. The following are 
typical questions: 

How did people know when a play was 
going on? 

How much did it cost to attend? 

Where would a middle class man have sat 
in this theater? 

Did women attend the theater? 

What kind of machinery was used? 

What kind of plays were most warmly re- 
ceived ? 

Ben Jonson’s life is treated in a most inter- 
esting manner and the eccentric pedant enlists 
one’s sympathy and arouses one’s sense of 
humor at the same time. Shakespeare’s plays 
take on a new color after reading this book. 
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The Rebellious Puritan, by Lloyd Morris. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1927. 


High school students who are striving to un- 
derstand the peculiar psychology of Haw- 
thorne’s characters will find that this book gives 
atmosphere to all his writing. The old manse, 
the dusty custom house, and the town of Salem 
are re-created. The tragic loneliness of Haw- 
thorne himself is sufficiently explained by the 
unusual environment in which he was brought 
up. 


Bismarck, The Story of a Fighter, by Emil 
Ludwig. Little, Brown and Company, 
1927. 


The author deals at ,length with the early 
period of Bismarck’s life, showing him to have 
been a rebellious, undisciplined youth with an 
arrogant disposition. We follow him in his 
career until he reaches the point of the great 
statesman who holds the fate of Europe in 
his hands. 

The book throws light on the history of Ger- 
many and helps one to interpret the spirit of 
an epoch in the realm of history. 


Henry Thoreau, The Cosmic Yankee, by 
J. Brook Atkinson. Knopf, 1927. 


The poet, naturalist, and philosopher is better 
appreciated after reading this delightful biog- 
raphy. We learn much of young Henry as a 
villager among townspeople of Concord, of his 
career as a teacher, and more interesting still 
of his life in the hut on Walden Pond. He 
represents the product of the fine art of living. 


Talleyrand, by Anna Dodd. Putnam, 1928. 


This book gives the life story of an inter- 
esting personality whose influence was felt in 
all Europe. He was a friend and betrayer of 
Napoleon, friend and betrayer of the Bourbons, 
and later a restorer of the Bourbon tradition in 
Louis XVIII. Through the pages of this book 
move Marie Antoinette, Bonaparte, Alexander 
Hamilton, Burr, Pitt, and Washington. 


George Eliot and Her Times, by Elizabeth 
Haldane. Appleton, 1927. 


Every high school youth reads with pleasure 
the novels of George Eliot, especially Silas 
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Marner. To really evaluate any of her novels, 
one must know something of the times in which 
she lived. This book tells of her family life 
and of her environment, and leads one to see 
that she drew her characters from such an en- 
vironment. Much of the description appearing 
in her novels was based on familiar landscapes 
of her youth. 


From Immigrant to Inventor, by Michael 
Pupin. Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1925. 


Any teacher of sociology or civics would be 
glad to have this interesting biography read 
by the students. It is the story of a young 
Serbian lad who travels steerage across the 
stormy Atlantic to the great America with its 
bewildering problems and splendid opportuni- 
ties. 


Andrew Jackson, or, An Epic in Home- 
spun, by Gerald Johnson. Minton Balch, 
1927. 


The war of 1812 not only takes on new 
color, but a knowledge of the struggles of the 
family to which young Andrew belongs gives 
one a better understanding of the personality 
of the great pioneer president so famed in his- 
tory. 


The Dreamer, by Mary Newton Stanard. 
Lippincott, 1925. 


Boys and girls have always been interested in 
the poet, Poe, and desire further information 
about this strange and misunderstood man. In 
this book we get clear pictures of his early life 
admist hardships and difficulties, of his college 
days so filled with hilarity and disgrace, of his 
early married life and his later years as a 
writer. 


Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years, by 
Carl Sandburg. 2 volumes. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1926. 


Abraham Lincoln demands new interpreta- 
tions, because of the magnitude of his great per- 
sonality. Certainly Saadburg translates every- 
thing with a loveliness that only a sensitive 
poet could well do. The writer makes one 
feel the very environment in which young Abe’s 
life was nourished and buffeted. 


These two volumes will furnish reading to 
inspire and inform every high school youth, 
and will arouse an interest in biography of all 
types. 


Fiction 


The Bridge of San Luis Rey, by Thornton 
Wilder. Albert and Charles Boni, 1928. 


The readers of this novel disagree as to 
whether it is a philosophical novel or merely a 
novel of character. Certainly it deserves a 
place on the book list for high school students. 

It is a book with a prelude, an epilogue, 
and three intervening stories. Each story is 
complete in itself, yet related to the other 
which follows or precedes. The stories tell of 
the lives of five persons who came to a tragic 
end when passing over the famous osier bridge 
built by the Ineas. 

Literary critics hail the book as a production 
of the first magnitude. 


Showboat, by Edna Ferber. 
Page and Company, 1926. 


Doubleday, 


While this novel can hardly be put in the 
class with Wilder’s Bridge of San Luis Rey 
or Cather’s Death Comes for the Archbishop, 
still it furnishes a worth-while picture of the 
old Mississippi show boats and life on the river 
in the days when “East Lynne,” “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” and “Tempest and Sunshine” 
were played. Much history clings around the 
Father of Waters and this represents one phase 
not to be ignored. 


Red Rust, by Cornelia Cannon. Little, 


Brown, 1928. 


The story of pioneer life in the Minnesota 
wheat belt. Here is pictured the struggle for 
existence on the part of immigrants who strive 
to wrest a living from the soil. The life quest 
of a young farm lad to produce wheat that will 
resist red rust is the theme of the book. 


Death Comes for the Archbishop, by Willa 
Cather. Knopf, 1927. 
Certainly the old Southwest takes on a new 
meaning after this book has been read. It is 
a study of the lives of two sharply individual- 
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ized French Catholic priests. The book fur- 
nishes many interesting incidents in the lives 
of the people with whom these priests worked. 
Missionaries, priests, and bishops mix with In- 
dians and frontiersmen, among them Kit Car- 
son. Spanish America during the days antedat- 
ing the Revolution is well depicted in the book. 


Marching On, by James Boyd. A. C. Me- 
Clurg, 1926. 


If fiction enlivens history, then this Civil 
War story will do much to interest lagging 
minds. The experience of the Southern boy is 
realistic enough for any reader. 


Charlotte Léwenskéld, by Selma Lagerlof. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1927. 


This novel was written by a woman who has 
had the good fortune to have been granted the 
Nobel prize in literature. 

The story is laid in modern Sweden. The 
heroine is an aristocrat who is fearless and 
unconventional. A rich young baron and a 
practical business man figure in the story in 
such a way as to bring about a series of in- 
teresting events. 


Booth and the Spirit of Lincoln, by Bernie 
Babeock. Lippincott, 1925. 


The book is thrilling and holds interest 
throughout. Babeock tells in a most enter- 
taining way the story of Booth, the assassina- 
tor of Lincoln, supported by documentary 
evidence. The plotting, the shooting, the escape, 
the reported finding of Booth’s body in a 
burned barn, the wanderings of Booth, his as- 
sumed names, the visitation of the kindly spirit 
of Lincoln to the exile, and his last sickness and 
death are all simply but well told. 


Trail Makers of the Middle Border, by 
Hamlin Garland. Macmillan Company, 
1926. 


In this story of a pioneer family in the six- 
ties is a masterly treatment of the Civil War. 
The book deals with one of Grant’s scouts who 
helped to map out the route the army was to 
follow to Vicksburg. One reads of perilous 
journeys through the swamps and along the riv- 
ers, barely escaping capture at the hands of 
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Confederate soldiers. Unconditional Surrender 
Grant is a character and not a name to every 
student of Civil War history after this book 
has been read. Trail Makers is also a story of 
family life during these trying times. It tells 
of the westward journey to locate a new home, 
of new neighbors, new fields to till, of new 
pleasures, of sadness and death and sickness, 
of life and ambition. One critic says, “It is 
the sort of fiction that is better than fiction.” 


Beau Geste, by Percival Wren. Grosset 


and Dunlap, 1926. 


High school students who seek the cheap 
detective story need to have recommended to 
them a clean, wholesome rousing novel to satisfy 
that desire. The terrifying episode of Fort 
Zinderneuf when the Major learns that the 
fort is manned by a legion of dead men is one 
of great mystery. It is a complicated plot 
with the mystery element sustained to the end, 
when it is learned what happened to the stolen 
sapphire. 


Sorrell and Son, by Warwick Deeping. 
Knopf, 1926. 


This book gives a picture of a real com- 
panionship between father and son which im- 
presses all who read it. “No secrets between 
us,” rings in one’s ears as the slogan held to by 
both father and son. It is a story of post-war 
England and the sacrifices of a real father for 
his son. 


Brother Saul, by Donne Byrne. 
1927. 


A fiction treatment of an interesting charac- 
ter is found in this book. The young Saul, 
whose mother was a Persian Jew and whose 
father sold tents to the Roman commanders, 
has a most thrilling life. The precocious lad 
under the famous Gamaliel as a tutor has a 
brilliant career. Athens and Antioch and 
Jerusalem, as well as Rome, all seem real cities 
to the reader and not mere spots on a map. 


The Mother, by Grazia Deledda. 
lan, 1927. 


The theme of the story is a priest’s love for 
a lonely young woman; his mother’s frantic 


Century, 


Maecmil- 
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efforts to prevent him from breaking his vows; 
the struggle of the priest himself to adjust. 
The story reveals the intense sacrifice involved. 
Mrs. Deledda was the recent recipient of the 
Nobel Prize. 


Hearts of Hickory, by James Trotwood 
Moore. Cokesbury Press, 1926. 


This is a book that will interest students in 
the study of history as centered around that 
most unusual figure, Andrew Jackson. The 
book is filled with thrilling adventures with the 
Indians, in which Kit Carson plays a prominent 
part. The War of 1812 will not soon be forgot- 
ten by readers of this historical novel. 


The Fabulous Forties, by Meade Minniger- 
ode. Putnam, 1924. 


After reading this book, one decides that 
the period of 1840-1850 was indeed filled with 
marvelous side shows and “choked with the dust 
of glorious caravans.” 

This book gives us a picture of New York 
as it appeared when Charles Dickens visited 
it. The days of the Whig “log cabin and 
hard cider” campaign were filled with uproar. 
The modern girl will read with interest the 
things which were tabooed by the ladies of that 
period. She will learn of the songs most popu- 
lar, of the plays holding the crowd in the opera 
houses of that day, and will follow the stream 
of humanity to the gold regions of California. 


Our Times, by Mark Sullivan. 
1926. 


Students of United States history will enjoy 
such a book as Our Times, because of the close 
up views of life in this country during the 
years from 1900 to 1925. The book follows 
an average American through a quarter of cen- 
tury of his country’s history. What the aver- 
age man read on the front page of his paper, 
what he did for his chief diversion, what books 
were popular during his period, what songs 
were sung, what plays he witnessed, what slang 
he used; all are revealed in this book. 


The Royal Road to Romance, by Richard 
Haliburton. Bobbs-Merrill, 1927. 


Perhaps the reading of this book might fan 
the wanderlust that burns in the youth of to- 


Scribner, 


day. The gay young romanticist just fresh 
from Princeton tells in a most charming way 
about kis travels into all parts of foreign lands. 
He climbs the Matterhorn, visits the Taj Mahal, 
dances on the ice covered slopes of old Fuji- 
yama, and further beats his way into glamorous 
corners of the world. One critic says of the 
young author of the book that he found the 
“poetic oases in a prosaic world.” 


Down the Santa Fé Trail, by Susan Ma- 
goffin. Yale University Press, 1926. 


Teachers of this period of history will wel- 
come this book on library shelves because it is 
a first hand chronicle of a trading caravan 
which blazed the way for that famous bloodless 
conquest in the old Southwest during the Mexi- 
can War. General Kearney’s part in the epi- 
sode is well handled and the period of 1846- 
1847 has meaning to the student of history who 
reads this delightful diary. 


Verse of Our Day, by Margery Gordon and 
Marie King. Appleton, 1923. 


If students are to be stimulated to read poetry 
and to establish permanent interests, they must 
be brought into contact with the poets of their 
own day. After reading many of the beautiful 
poems appearing in the book, high school stu- 
dents are going to realize that literature is 
still in the making. The poems in this book 
represent the interests of the adolescent as 
tested in the classroom, since it follows the 
grouping of the original anthology made by 
the students in the New York high schools. 


Modern American Poetry, by Louis Unter- 

meyer. Harcourt, Brace, 1925. 

A collection of poems beginning with the 
poetry of Emily Dickinson up to the present 
time. The author attempted to make each 
poet’s group of poems representative. The 
early as well as the recent writings of the con- 
temporaries appear. 


Modern British Poetry, by Louis Unter- 

meyer. Harcourt, Brace, 1925. 

Poems written by British writers since 1840 
are included. Early and recent poems are 
chosen from collections of each poet which are 
representative of his style. Many poems appear 
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that were written by the outstanding British 
war poets who lost their lives. English litera- 
ture will long suffer the loss of these fine young 
poets. The collection is a companion volume 
to Modern American Poetry. 


The Winged Horse, by Joseph Auslander, 
and Ernest Hill. Doubleday, Page, 1927. 


Through the pages of this book, boys and 
girls get the story of poetry through the ages. 
It is told in such a manner that one follows with 
interest the story of its beginning from the 
days when the people believed in gods and 
goddesses, through the various decades to the 
present time of our modern poets. 

Where is the boy who would not enjoy Shel- 
ley or Keats or Horace or Tennyson after read- 
ing the many personal incidents in the lives 
of such poets of the past? The authors tell 
the story of the poets and poetry in a delight- 
ful and dramatic fashion. The work is admir- 
able for its inclusiveness and rare for its fine 
sensitiveness to beauty. 


Books OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO 
HieH ScHoout Giris 


The Log Cabin Lady. Anonymous. 
Brown and Company, 1922. 


Little, 


The autobiography of a girl brought up in a 
crude environment, where she had little oppor- 
tunity to know the niceties of life, and her 
struggle to become a gracious, cultured, charm- 
ing woman. 


My Mortal Enemy, 
Knopf, 1926. 
The story of a girl who forsakes a home of 
wealth to marry a poor man and her unwilling- 
ness to adjust herself to life as she found it. 


A girl who wanted to have her cake and eat 
it too. 


by Willa Cather. 


Julia Marlowe, by Charles Edward Russell. 
Appleton, 1926. 


A fascinating biography of the great Shake- 
spearean actress from the time she was a little 
girl attending a rural school in Kansas until 
she reaches the height of a stage career. 
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My Dear Cornelia, by Stuart Sherman. 
Atlantic Monthly, 1924. 


A book revealing the problem of the mother 
who was the girl of yesterday trying to adjust 
her thinking to understand the girl of today. 


Portia Marries, by Jeannette Gibbs. Little, 
Brown and Company, 1926. 


A clean, wholesome, yet not unusual novel 
dealing with the problem of the young woman of 
today who makes a success of a home and a 
career at the same time. 


My Garden of Memory, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Houghton Mifflin, 1923. 


A fascinating account of the life of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin from her earliest recollections. 


Let Us Highly Resolve, by Gene Stratton 
Porter. Doubleday, Page, 1927. 


A collection of interesting and inspirational 
talks for girls on such topics as, books, clothes, 
talents, health, and similar subjects. 


Girls Who Did, by Helen Ferris and Vir- 
ginia Moore. Dutton, 1927. 


A story of girls and their careers in all fields. 
Ethel Barrymore, the actress, Peggy Hoyt, 
dress designer, and others are included. 


Ruth Talks It Over, by Junius Vincent. 
Maemillan, 1925. 


The gist of a long series of conversations 
between a sympathetic member of the elder 
generation and a young woman of today who is 
facing the problem that confronts most modern 
girls in regard to styles of conduct. A book 
that is bound to influence girls to hold to high 
standards. 


Fiber and Finish, by Eugene E. Dodd. 
Ginn and Company, 1925. 


“The aim of the book is to develop better 
personality in pupils to the end that they may 
exercise greater skill and efficiency in social and 
business life.” Manners, conversation, dress, 
ete., are among the topics discussed. 











MAKING AND SCORING UNSTANDARDIZED TESTS 


FRANK M. Ricu 
Principal, School 2, Paterson, New Jersey 


‘*Go contrary to custom,’’ said Rousseau, 
‘fand you will very nearly always be 
right!’ 

In educational matters this impulsive 
saying of the old philosopher is frequently 
vindicated. Often the unthinking habits 
of centuries are reversed by a little un- 
prejudiced reflection and experiment. Will 
this prove to be the case as regards the 
making and marking of unstandardized ex- 
aminations? If so, the matter merits seri- 
ous consideration by every school man and 
woman, for the temporary, homemade 
examination is one of the most important 
factors of teaching and administration. 
The welfare of teachers and others seeking 
employment, the success of pupils trying 
for promotion and the efficiency of super- 
visors undertaking to measure the work 
of classes, etc., all depend upon the proper 
administration of unstandardized tests. 

What is the prevailing method of com- 
posing and scoring the ordinary examina- 
tion? First, the examiner draws up a 
series of questions intended to be as nearly 
equal as possible in difficulty. Second, if 
easy questions are inserted, they are 
grouped together, and two or more credited 
as one. Third, more questions are usually 
furnished than the examiner requires to 
be answered, thus allowing some latitude 
of choice by omission without loss of credit. 
These customs are so common as to be al- 
most universal. But in the interest of max- 
imal fairness and reliability do we not need 
to carry out Rousseau’s advice? Should 
we favor examination questions of uniform 
difficulty or should we scale thera from the 


lowest to the highest grades of attainment? 
And if both easy and difficult questions are 
to be included, should the easy be given 
more or less credit than the hard ones? 
Should the candidate be allowed to omit 
questions without loss of credit? If so, 
how distinguish between the superior 
candidate, who can answer everything, 
and the inferior one who is saved by the 
fact that he can avoid what he does not 
know? If no omission ought to be allowed, 
how mitigate the occasional injustice to a 
superior candidate who may not happen to 
have prepared for every topic which the 
examiner insists upon his answering? 
These, we believe, are questions worth 
studying by anybody who is ever called 
upon to frame examinations. 

First, should questions be equal in 
difficulty? If we wish to form an opinion 
as to how high an athlete can jump, we 
should not offer him ten chances to clear 
ten different objects of equal height, but 
rather pick out a graded series of objects, 
from the height of a stool, perhaps, to the 
height of a horse, if indeed we could not 
do better still and furnish a graduated 
frame where every height could be defin- 
itely located. The more nearly alike the 
heights offered for test were made, the 
greater would be the element of chance in- 
volved. If the bar was set an inch below 
his ability, he could score perfection, al- 
though perhaps he might be one of the 
poorest contestants in the field. If set an 
inch above his record he would score ab- 
solute failure, although his real ability 
would be far above zero. If near enough 
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his average power, the test might show 
either failure or perfection depending upon 
the weather, or his breakfast, or a visit of 
his wife’s relation. The result would be a 
mere matter of chance. The same might 
be true of a test of scholarship and subject 
matter. The principle involved is identical. 
Suppose you and I are to be rated on our 
knowledge of trigonometry or the calculus. 
We know a little about the subject but, 
not being specialists in mathematics, prob- 
ably are not qualified to handle everything 
that could be offered. Now an examiner 
could write ten questions so easy that we 
could score 100%. But our knowledge is 
along way from perfect. Or he might com- 
pose one a trifle harder that would floor 
us completely, yet it is not fair to say that 
we know nothing of these subjects at all. 

In a competitive examination of this 
kind the candidates who have just enough 
knowledge to meet the test score 100, while 
those but a shade less proficient get noth- 
ing. Yet the actual difference between the 
two classes of contestants may be negligible 
and the next examination may reverse the 
results. 

Herein lies one of the reasons why exam- 
inations have met so much disfavor; why 
there are such puzzling discrepancies be- 
tween examination marks and the known 
ability of students, and why candidates at 
examination time suffer all the terrors of 
the unknown—the horror of lying helpless 
at the mercy of fate. 

A little reflection will make clear that 
adequate examinations must contain ele- 
ments simple enough for the poorest 
students to handle and others hard enough 
to test the powers of the most proficient. 
One is justified in looking suspiciously on 
a test where many members of a class get 
zero and equally so when many get 100%. 
The only complete examination rises from 
questions so easy that contestants with any 
knowledge at all can score something to 
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questions so difficult that only the excep- 
tional few can attain a perfect mark. Of 
course, for practical reasons the examiner 
may wish to limit the test to certain grades 
of ability, leaving out the needlessly low 
and the needlessly high. The principle, 
however, remains the same. If the ques- 
tions need not range from 0 to 100 through 
all possible grades of attainment, they 
should range from 0 to 100 through all 
the grades one purposes to consider. The 
standard set as a passing mark will in all 
cases depend upon the range of the ques- 
tions, and how easy they are to be at the 
lower end of the scale. If the passing mark 
is set at 80%, then questions within the 
ability of all worthy of promotion must be 
furnished in sufficieut numbers to total 80 
credits; and the remainder should increase 
in difficulty by even steps till the hardest 
question taxes the ability of the most pro- 
ficient. 

If we admit that, in so far as it is possible 
to do so, examinations should be stepped in 
accordance with a regular ascending scale 
of difficulty, then what credit should be 
assigned to each step? Is the correct 
answer to a hard question worth more than 
the answer to any easy question? Or are 
the hard questions the rarer and less im- 
portant ones, and therefore the ones it is 
more excusable to miss? Or shall we com- 
promise and credit all alike? 

It is apparent that the harder question 
is worth more than the easier when but one 
is counted; that is to say, when the ques- 
tions are arranged in order of difficulty 
and the level one reaches determines his 
score—in other words when we have a 
scale like one of the standard scales in com- 
putation, composition, writing, spelling, 
grammar, etc. But when the hardest ques- 
tion answered or skill attained is to be 
added in with all the credits for lower 
accomplishments, there would seem to be no 
good reason for accelerating the ratio of 
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credit at the top. On the contrary, the 
harder the questions become, the more ob- 
struse and non-essential they are likely to 
be, the greater the chance of a good candi- 
date’s not being able to pass them, and 
therefore the greater the number and 
variety needed before we can declare that 
the candidate has no preparation at a given 
level. Hence, instead of combining several 
easy questions and crediting them as equiv- 
alent to one hard one, the examiner should 
combine the hard ones and assign them a 
value inversely proportional to their dif- 
ficulty. Thus, if he sets out to give an 
examination of ten questions totaling 100 
credits, instead of making the usual ten 
questions of equal difficulty, each assigned 
10 eredits apiece, it would be fairer to 
frame them on four levels of difficulty, 
counting the first easy, fundamental ques- 
tion, 26; the next two moderately easy 
questions, 13 each; the next three moder- 
ately difficult, 8 each; and the last four 
most difficult questions, 6 apiece. By this 
plan, it will be seen, the examiner has pro- 
vided adequately for four different levels 
of attainment. The winning of a passing 
mark is not a matter of accident, but of 
demonstrated ability to handle questions 
on one of these levels. The test recognizes 
that some misses are evidence of serious 
lack of preparation, and other misses are 
comparatively excusable. 

So far, our discussion applies only to 
examinations where the difficulty of ques- 
tions or topics is an approximately fixed 
and definite quantity, which the examiner 
ean readily estimate. There are certain 
subjects where this is practicable, as in the 
reading of ordinary prose or music, the 
handling of numbers, the demonstration of 
a certain efficiency in composition, ete. The 
goal and the subject matter of these courses 
are so uniform that exercises in these arts 
can be rather accurately scaled in order of 
difficulty. Other topics of study, as the 
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spelling of words, the punctuation of 
sentences, questions in grammar, and the 
like, are uniform enough so that standard 
scales can be made and fairly consistent re- 
sults obtained, for groups taken as wholes 
if not always for individuals. 

But in a subject like general science, for 
instance, where, let us say, the candidates 
come from several different systems, where 
textbooks, methods, and subject matter vary 
enormously, it is impossible to say how 
hard a given topic is, or how much prepara- 
tion it represents. Two students may be of 
equal ability yet one might be floored com- 
pletely by what would be mere play for 
the other. Is there any way of arriving at 
an equitable score where such variety in 
methods and subject matter must be pro- 
vided for? 

The usual method of enabling the candi- 
date to adapt the examination to his own 
preparation has been the custom of allow- 
ing candidates a choice of topics. We say 
that he will not be penalized for omitting 
a fraction of the questions if he is able 
to do well with the remainder. It is al- 
most as though we had combined two or 
more different studies in one test and an- 
nounced that we were satisfied if the candi- 
date could pass in any one of them. In- 
deed, in general science this may be the 























MAKING AND SCORING UNSTANDARDIZED TESTS 


exact situation. Some of the students may 
have had what amounts to a course in 
physical geography; others may have had 
a slightly modified physics and chemistry ; 
others, again, may have had a large ad- 
mixture of physiology, hygiene, biology, 
agriculture, and household science. <A fair 
examination must test all phases of 
the work. It should give advantage to the 
candidate who can handle all phases of the 
work over one who has mastered but a 
part. Yet it would not be fair to allow 
a very broadly prepared candidate to earn 
three times as much credit in this one three- 
fold subject as other superior candidates 
can earn in mathematics or composition or 
some subject where methods and materials 
are more nearly uniform. 

The solution of the difficulty offered here 
is in harmony with the principle advanced 
above, that the first easy questions are 
worth the most credit, but since the exam- 
iner cannot say what is easiest for any 
particular group or candidate he must allow 
the candidate to do that for himself. Hence 
he directs the candidate to attempt to an- 
swer all questions, marks all questions at 
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first with the same score, then reduces the 
score by means of a diagram. 

Here figures for the various scores are 
laid off evenly on the quarter circumfer- 
ance of a circle or ellipse and these spaces 
projected upon a straight line, which is also 
evenly graduated. The scores on the 
curved line can be traced across on the 
straight line and reduced to a scale where 
the numerical value of every question is 
inversely proportional to its difficulty. The 
width of the ellipse used in making the 
scale will depend upon the latitude the 
examiner is willing to allow, and the pass- 
ing standard adopted for the other, more 
definite examinations with which these 
marks have to be averaged. 

To summarize: The unstandardized ex- 
amination is of two kinds: (1) those in 
which the difficulty of each question can 
be rather definitely estimated, either be- 
cause the students have pursued the same 
course under the one teacher, or because the 
methods and materials used in different in- 
stitutions are practically the same; (2) 
where the difficulty varies with the in- 
dividual. In both cases there should be a 
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generous range in difficulty, from ques- 
tions that all can answer in some measure 
to those which tax the ability of the most 
proficient. The numerical credit assigned 
to each question should be inversely pro- 
portional to its difficulty, the harder the 
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questions the more of them furnished for 


solution and the smaller individual credit 


attached to each. Where the difficulty can- 
not be estimated by the examiner, scores 
should be reduced on a principle of geo- 
metrical progression. 


TEACHING CITIZENSHIP THROUGH COOPERATION 


JENNIE L. HENDRICKS 


Head of History Department, 


Codperation is the keynote of good citi- 
zenship. If we can impress upon children 
not only the ideal but, what is more impor- 
tant, the attitude of codperation, good 
citizenship is pretty largely assured. The 
only way that this attitude can be acquired 
is through practice, and the schoolroom 
affords many opportunities. 

In the Teaching of History, by Paul C. 
Klapper, we find this idea stressed as one 
of the essential aims in citizenship teach- 
ing: 


It must ever be borne in on each juvenile 
citizen that he is individually responsible for 
the welfare of the school as a whole. Unless he 
watches the elected delegates in their work and 
plans to keep the school clean, he is not a good 
citizen. Active participation is the first requi- 
site of citizenship. We must begin early to 
quicken civie sense and develop an interest in 
civic welfare, lest we increase the vast hordes 
of citizens who are gradually disenfranchising 
themselves through neglectful disregard of their 
civic obligations. 


It sometimes seems almost impossible for 
the busy teacher to organize her work so 
that the above suggestions may be carried 
out. But if a start is once made, the whole 
thing evolves itself, and such an organiza- 
tion makes simpler many of the difficulties 
commou to the classroom. 


Normal School, New Britain, Connecticut 


Following is an account of the way such 
an organization was carried out in a sixth- 
grade room. 

For several weeks the people of the com- 
munity had been interested in a scheme 
which had been launched by one of the 
organizations of the town to earn money 
for a philanthropic cause. The children 
came to school eager to tell what they knew 
about the plan. From this we carried on 
a discussion of what constituted a good 
citizen; why there were needy families in 
the community; whose responsibility they 
were, ete. At last we had on the board this 
list of civic virtues: 


1. Responsibility for those less fortunate 
than ourselves. 

. Civie pride. 

. Respect for the rights of others. 

. Obedience to authority and law. 

. Honesty. 

. Helpfulness. 

. Loyalty. 
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The pupils were then led to see that under- 
lying all these virtues is the idea of co- 
operation. 

Then the question arose, was there any- 
thing that this class could do during the 
year which would show that they were good 
citizens? Several suggestions, such as, giv- 
ing baskets of fruit at Thanksgiving, con- 
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tributing to the Red Cross, keeping yard 
clean, were made. By further discussion 
it was decided that in order to carry out 
these suggestions it was wise to have some 
sort of organization. Before the next 
period the children were to find out from 
their parents to what organizations they 
belonged and what the rules of these or- 
ganizations were. 

This investigation showed them that an 
organization always has a set of laws called 
a constitution, and elects officers. It was 
soon decided that the first problem before 
us was to frame a constitution for our 
organization. In doing this we got help 
from the Constitution of the United States 
and from copies of constitutions which the 
children brought from home. We also 
made use of the copy of the constitution of 
a school organization in Everyday Civics, 
by Finch. 

This furnished material for study for 
several recitations. As a result, the pupils 
discovered what form a constitution gen- 
erally takes, what a preamble is, that a con- 
stitution is really the ‘‘rules of the game,”’ 
and that provision is made for changing it. 

We were now ready to draw up our own 
constitution, which we realized must be 
adapted to our own situation. We learned 
that usually a committee is chosen for this 
work, but we decided that it would be bet- 
ter, in this case, for us to work it out to- 
gether as a class. 

Several discussion lessons were given up 
to this. The children made many sugges- 
tions for each article under discussion, and 
finally a vote was taken as to which was to 
be accepted. 

This constitution was finally drawn up: 


CoNSTITUTION 


Article I—Object. The object of our class 
organization shall be to set a high standard of 
citizenship and to do everything possible to 
improve our school and community. 
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Article II—Name. The name of our organi- 
zation shall be the “Junior Civic League” of 
Grade Six. 

Article I1I—Officers. Section 1. The officers 
shall be a president, a vice-president, a secre- 
tary, and a treasurer. 

Section 2. These officers shall be chosen by 
ballot at the beginning of each term. 

Article IV—Duties of Officers. Section 1. 
The president shall preside at all meetings. 

Section 2. The vice-president shall take the 
place of the president in his absence. 

Section 3. The secretary shall keep minutes 
of all meetings and carry on all correspondence 
of the league. 

Section 4. It shall be the duty of the treas- 
urer to collect all dues and pay authorized bills 
of the league. 

Article V—Meetings. Meetings shall be held 
every Friday afternoon during the last period. 

Article VI—Amendments. This constitution 
may be amended at any regular meeting by a 
three-fourths vote of the members present. 


Our next step was to elect our officers. 
From this arose two problems: (1) How 
are officers nominated and elected? (2) 
What qualifications are necessary in per- 
sons holding these offices? 

By consulting their parents, and the 
books we had at hand, they solved the first. 

The second was taken up by discussion 
and they finally decided upon these general 
qualifications for all officers: they should 
be trustworthy, not afraid of work, good 
students, and courteous to everyone. They 
agreed that different offices required dif- 
ferent qualities. The president should be 
a good leader, able to carry on a meeting 
in a dignified manner, and able to speak 
well. The secretary should be a good pen- 
man and able to spell correctly. Their 
final conclusion was that one should only 
vote for those who measure up to these 
qualities. 

During the next period balloting was 
carried on. Each member who nominated 
a pupil was expected to have prepared a 
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nomination speech, which he was to de- 
liver if called upon. 

We next made a study of parliamentary 
procedure and found the ‘‘Simplified Par- 
liamentary Rulings’’ listed in Hatch’s 
Training in Citizenship very helpful. At 
each meeting they followed religiously the 
proper order of business. 


. Meeting called to order by the President. 
. Minutes of the preceding meeting. 

. Reports of standing committees. 

. Reports of special committees. 

. Unfinished business. 

New business. 

. Program. 

. Adjournment. 


DONATE WHY 


Aside from assisting in the general wel- 
fare of the school these activities were car- 
ried out by the pupils: a contribution 
collected and sent to the Mississippi Flood 
sufferers; programs given for general as- 
semblies ; baskets of fruit sent to the sick; 
a clean-up drive; trips to places of historic 
interest. 

None of these activities could have been 
carried on without codperation. The chil- 
dren realized that whole-hearted participa- 
tion made for progress, that lack of it on 
the part of any member of the group re- 
tarded progress. They were learning, 
through experience, a fundamental prin- 
ciple underlying good citizenship. 


LESSON PLANNING 


M. E. GmmMore 
Principal, Wells School, Canton, Ohio 


A prominent college professor once re- 
marked, ‘‘I don’t believe lesson plans are 
of much use, or are necessary to the teacher 
with considerable experience.’’ 

The college professor’s statement may 
be in part true, but it is doubtful if any 
teacher ever reaches the point where quite 
definite preparation and lesson plans are 
not important and necessary. It is more 
probable that experienced teachers who are 
anxious to keep abreast of everything new 
and good in their profession will more care- 
fully prepare and plan their work from 
year to year. The teacher who stimulates 
her pupils to their best effort must herself 
be interested in the work at hand. If noth- 
ing new in material and method is found 
to vary the work, interest soon lags. Sub- 
ject matter as well as the method used for 
any lesson constantly changes. No two 
groups of children have had the same ex- 


periences. No two years are exactly alike 
in subject matter because it is a growing 
thing. Last year’s geography material for 
any country will not suffice for this year. 
New and interesting events have occurred 
which certainly should be a part of this 
year’s work. Even the most exact sciences 
such as arithmetic will change inasmuch 
as the number aspect of children’s experi- 
ences will vary; likewise spelling, since 
our use and choice of words and expres- 
sions are constantly changing. 

It would seem, therefore, that lesson- 
planning is an important part of the teach- 
er’s work. And since we are taking it to 
be such, let us see next what points are to 
be considered and included in lesson-plan- 
ning. 

In preparing a lesson plan one of the 
first and most important steps is to be- 
come acquainted with the subject to be 
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taught. No method of teaching can take 
the place of a thorough knowledge of the 
subject and material which bears upon the 
topic to be treated. This should be so 
specific in the mind of the teacher as to 
draw from it some definite idea, thought, 
or principle to be the aim of the lesson, and 
likewise the pupil’s problem or problems 
to be answered or solved. 

A good lesson plan should provide for 
motivation. The lesson material should be 
such, or taken up in such a way as to make 
some definite appeal to the pupil—set up 
some real reason for study and recita- 
tion. 

A certain amount of illustrative material 
should be included, such as references to 
other texts, maps, charts, specimens, etc., 
which are to be used during the develop- 
ment of the lesson. 

Organization of the lesson material is 
very important. Good organization re- 
quires that the material presented satisfies 
the demands made by the pupil’s problem 
as well as the teacher’s aim. Without the 
proper sequence there will be but little 
building, inductive reasoning, or apprecia- 
tion of relative values. Undoubtedly the 
best starting point for organizing subject 
matter is with the child’s point of view. 
Begin with the known and then proceed to 
the unknown. 

A good lesson plan will certainly suggest 
some method of developing the lesson, with 
at least two or three changes in the pro- 
cedure. Likewise, it will suggest the type 
of lesson. It is a known fact that certain 
types of lessons are better suited to differ- 
ent subjects and topics, just as certain 
methods are better suited to the different 
types of lessons. The proper choice of type 
of lesson and method or methods comes 
largely through experience. 

The lesson plan should also include a 
number of pivotal questions which will 
serve as a basis for discussion in developing 
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the main topics given in the organization of 
the subject matter. Questions should be 
properly divided, as, thought-provoking 
and fact. 

Lessons often fail because the work cov- 
ered during the development of the lesson 
cannot be traced by the pupil. In a well- 
organized plan the teacher will provide for 
a summary or summaries which can be 
quickly given. 

A lesson which has been well planned 
will naturally include a general assign- 
ment. Then during the progress of the 
lesson or at the close add specific points 
for assignment which were revealed as a 
result of the recitation, provided, of course, 
it was not advisable to cover them as a part 
of the present recitation. 

In addition to the above listed require- 
ments and discussion of lesson-planning, 
the following principles may be of some 
benefit : 


No lesson plan is complete until the teacher 
1. Has a definite aim for teaching the 


lesson. 

2. Knows why the pupils study the lesson. 

3. Becomes familiar with the subject 
matter. 

4. Organizes subject matter psychologi- 
cally. 


5. Selects the essentials. 


6. Has a good method of presenting the 
lesson. 
7. Has ready a number of pivotal ques- 
tions. 
8. Has collected data, materials, references, 
illustrations, ete., if needed. 
9. Has a good summary that can quickly 
be given. 
10. Has planned the next assignment. 


The following plan is an attempt to em- 
body the above principles and steps of les- 
son-planning in a usable outline form. 
This plan has proved to be very helpful 
especially to young teachers needing a 
somewhat definite plan: 
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VI. 


. Materials: 
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(Text, references, pictures, 
charts, maps, specimens, supplies, etc.) 


. The teacher’s aim: (What she expects to 


accomplish. ) 
1, A general aim: (Statement. ) 
2. A specific aim: (Statement. ) 


. The pupil’s problem: (Statement. ) 
- Motivation: 


(To what tendencies, im- 
pulses, ete. does the problem or subject at 
hand appeal?) (Statement.) 


Subject Matter VII. Procedure: 

1. Development 1. Type of les- 
son. Method 
or methods 
suitable. 

2. Essential and 2. Questions, 

non-essent i a | thought and 


subject matter. fact, on sub- 


ject matter. 


3. Organization. 3. Right order of 
procedure. 
4. Proper time Be. cswsiawewscs 
allotment. 


5. Data from va- . Suggested by 


c 


rious sources. pupils and 
teacher. 
6. Experiences. 6. Children’s; 
teacher’s. 


. Disc ussion, 
sticking to 
subject, criti- 
cisms, ete. 

. Use of proper 
incentive tech- 
nique, ete. 


9. Values, ete. 9 
10. Check for es- 
sential subject 
matter. 
VIII. Assignment (next lesson). 
1. Pupil’s problem. 
2. References. 
3. Specific instructions. 
4. Method of doing the work, etc. 


10. Summary. 


Nothing final has been reached, neces- 
sarily, in the matter of lesson-planning by 
the preceding outlines and discussion, be- 
cause lesson plans will vary according to 
type of lesson, subject, grade, ete. How- 
ever, the foregoing outlines and points are 
suggestive of some of the most important 
phases of preparation and lesson-planning, 
and likewise, something of the manner 
and order of listing and treating these 
phases. 

















A NEWSPAPER PROJECT IN THE SIXTH 
GRADE 


As a part of our English work to give a 
worth-while motive for oral expression and 
to aid children in discriminating as to what 
is the best type of reading to be found in 
newspapers, we have used a period a week 
for a current events period. This is al- 
ways a pleasant time, because the children 
like to discuss what they have read, and 
because they like to exchange ideas gleaned 
from this newspaper reading. 

Becoming very much interested in this 
type of English work, some one suggested 
that our room should start a small news- 
paper for our school. Since the children 
knew very little about the composing of 
newspapers, they set to work to find out 
something about them. One child thought 
that it would be well to find out the history 
of newspapers and the history of printing. 
The children soon discovered that, although 
those reports were interesting, they did not 
help us much with our immediate problem. 
We had to look to other sources for help. 

Fortunately one child in the class had 
a brother on the staff of the high school 
paper, ‘‘The Optimist.’’ When he heard 
that we were planning to have a paper, he 
wanted to help. He was asked by a mem- 
ber of the class to come to our room to tell 
us what we should know in starting a small 
newspaper. 

The information which this boy gave 
us was most valuable because the class felt 
a need for what he had to tell. He told us 
about the form needed, the number of 
galleys to have, choosing a name, and the 
size of staff we might need. He told us 
what members constitute a regular work- 
able staff. Also, he outlined the responsi- 
bilities of each staff member. He gave us 
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a little lesson in salesmanship in approach- 
ing those who might want to advertise in 
our paper. He told us how to prepare the 
advertising section. Also, he told us how 
to collect and prepare ‘‘tips’’ for our 
paper. 

With the helpful suggestions of this 
staff member, with special observation of 
several newspapers, including the high 
school paper mentioned before in this ar- 
ticle, and with ears open for news, we set 
to work to put out our first issue of the 
paper. Before writing up the items, we 
chose a name, ‘‘The Spotlight.’’ Also, we 
decided to publish the paper once every 
ealendar month. Next, we chose a staff. 
This staff included an editor, an assistant 
editor, a business manager, two make-up 
editors, and the sixth grade as reporters. 
Six members were chosen to get news from 
the other rooms in our building. 

It took about two weeks to get our differ- 
ent items written up well enough to suit 
us. Much practical written English with 
drill on punctuation was the outgrowth of 
the writing-up of the items. Since we found 
out that it was to the discredit of any 
newspaper to have misspelled words, each 
member watched carefully to have every 
word spelled correctly. The words which 
the children could not spell were put on 
the blackboard and later put in the ‘‘trou- 
ble’’ notebook and learned. Another out- 
growth of the writing-up of the longer 
items was the codrdinating of the para- 
graphs. Because we lacked a printing 
press and had to use a hectograph, mem- 
bers of the class competed in writing up the 
first copy to be used on the hectograph. 
This encouraged improvement in hand- 
writing on the part of the whole class. 

Our paper, when it was finished, con- 
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sisted of four pages and had two columns 
of news on each page. The first page, be- 
sides having the name of our paper and 
the date, told about the upper grade as- 
semblies. Also, it told of a recent trip of 
one of the boys who had visited the state 
house in Denver. The second page, besides 
listing the staff members, gave a warning 
in regard to safety-first measures and 
urged better attendance at our P. T. A. 
meetings. 

The third page contained kindergarten 
news and told about organizing an Audu- 
bon Society in the grades. This page gave 
a short story telling about the members 
chosen for our school glee club. The fourth 
page told of historical places a girl had 
seen on a week-end visit. This page in- 
cluded many personals and a few riddles. 

We decided to sell our papers at two 
cents apiece in order to pay for the special 
paper which we had to use and to make 
some money if we could. When the news- 
paper was ready for sale, our business 
manager took his place at a special table 
fixed up for him. He sold all the papers 
and made accurate change. After the sale, 
he announced that we had come out four- 
teen cents ahead. The business manager 
had paid eighty cents for the special paper, 
which was the only expense. By buying a 
large amount, he not only paid a lower 
rate but also had the paper ready when it 
was needed. With this fourteen cents and 
the money from selling the next issue, we 
planned to buy some balls for our play- 
ground. 

After the class members had bought the 
paper, we looked it over to discover mis- 
takes and to see where it could have been 
improved. The children corrected the er- 
rors with their pencils before taking the 
papers home for outsiders to see. 

The children were encouraged and de- 
lighted to have the high school ask to 
exchange with us. Also, the sixth grade of 
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another school has started a newspaper 
since our first issue and has asked to ex- 
change. This exchange will inspire rivalry 
to put out the best paper possible. 

Many values have come from this group 
activity and will continue to come with 
each issue of the paper, for it will be a 
growing thing. There is happiness, a keen 
interest, increased ability in oral and in 
written expression. There is new knowl- 
edge besides valuable training in codpera- 
tion and in leadership. 

AnniE L. CuMMINGs, 
Roosevelt School, 
Atchison, Kansas. 


A ROMAN HOUSE PROJECT 
CHOOSING THE PROJECT 


‘*Oh, Miss Williams, I saw a wonderful 
picture, Ben Hur, Saturday! It reminded 
me of many things we have discussed since 
we commenced Latin.’’ Such were the 
words with which one of my eighth-grade 
boys greeted me one morning. 

‘*Why not,’’ thought I, wishing to choose 
a project that could be correlated with the 
subjects taught in my room—Latin, Eng- 
lish, drawing, music and algebra—and 
recollecting my pupil’s interest in the life 
of the Romans, of which he had had a 
glimpse in the motion picture he had so 
much enjoyed, ‘‘make Roman houses our 
project?’’ The pupils eagerly welcomed 
the idea and at once began collecting pic- 
tures of houses in which ancient Romans 
lived. 


STIMULATING INTEREST IN THE PROJECT 


**T will draw the plans,’’ volunteered one 
boy. 

‘*Let us all draw the plans during our 
drawing period,’’ suggested another. 

**T am going to the library this evening 
to find some books about the Romans,”’ 
declared three or four. 

‘‘Let us see what our Latin textbooks 
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tell us about Roman houses.’’ Then a 
description of a Roman house was eagerly 
read. Various pupils called the attention 
of the class to pictures of an atrium, of a 
peristylium, of a Roman garden, and of 
mosaic floors. 

‘‘T can make a real fountain for the 
peristylium,’’ said one boy, who had never 
before taken much interest in Latin but 
who was now one of the most interested. 

This suggestion led to the advisability of 
making individual or group assignments of 
topics to be looked up, and various groups 
volunteered to furnish and decorate var- 
ious rooms of the house. 

Some of the questions arising at the be- 
ginning of the work were: 

What type of Roman house shall we 
construct? How large shall it be? What 
period in Roman life shall it represent? 
How does it differ from a modern day 
house? What materials shall we use? Do 
we need rugs or carpets? Shall there be 
pictures on the walls? How shail we 
furnish it? 


INTEREST IS AROUSED 


The following day many pupils came in 
early bearing their treasures. They placed 
the following books upon the reading table: 
Ben Hur, Last Days of Pompeii, Life in 
Old Rome, by Davis; Social Life at Rome, 
by Fowler; Private Life of the Romans, by 
Johnston ; Pompeii and Its Art, by Mann; 
Roman Life in Pliny’s Time, by Pellison. 

One girl had a box of colored glass to 
be used in laying the mosaic floors. White 
curtain rods for the colonnades in the 
peristylium, crimson velvet for the por- 
tieres, Tyrian purple for the hangings, a 
Roman couch found in a eracker-jack box 
were some of the materials which were 
placed in a box labeled ‘‘Roman House 
Project.’’ 

One boy proudly displayed a bust of 
Julius Caesar which he had moulded out 
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of clay. Thereupon, the pupils decided 
they needed many statues and busts for 
their house. ‘‘I can carve some out of 
ivory soap,’’ suggested one lad. Books 
of myths were now brought in. Books 
telling about the religion of the ancient 
Romans were consulted in order to learn 
what statues to carve for the house. 

‘‘Perhaps the marble seats for our 
peristylium can be made of ivory soap; the 
lamps, the stove for the culina, the cooking 
utensils and some of the vases can be 
moulded of clay,’’ said one. Thus arose 
an interest in the subject of clay modelling 
and ancient potteries. A trip was made 
to Westport to see a potter’s wheel at work. 

‘We girls are going to make the por- 
tieres, the cushions, and the mattresses for 
the couches. We are also going to make 
a study of Roman dress and dress several 
dolls the way Roman men and women were 
dressed,’’ remarked one girl. So, unex- 
pectedly, the subject of household arts was 
correlated with the project. 

Written composition played a prominent 
part in this very absorbing subject; nar- 
ration, description, explanation and even 
argument vied with one another, for com- 
positions involving the whole four were 
frequently written. Among the topics 
chosen for written composition were ‘‘I 
Dreamed I Was in Ancient Rome’’; ‘‘I 
Dreamed I Was a Sculptor’’; ‘‘A Descrip- 
tion of Cicero’s Palace.”’ 

It was, of course, impossible to carry on 
such a project without the aid of oral 
composition, for many were the oral reports 
of books read, explanations of how to build 
certain parts of the house, etc., and in spite 
of their fascination in the subject they did 
not fail to note such mistakes as: ‘‘ Julius 
Caesar he lived ;’’ ‘‘Me and John are carv- 
ing a lectus;’’ ‘‘I done.’’ 

Slowly but surely the house, at first a 
‘castle in Spain,’’ became a reality. At 
last it was complete—the last wall painted, 
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the last bit of glass laid in the mosaic 
floor, the last red drape hung, the last 
statue of an ancestor placed in an alcove, 
the last bit of ivy entwined around the 
colonnades, even the dog ‘‘was chained in 
the vestibulum’’ and upon the threshold 
were laid in mosaic design the words, 
‘Cave Canem’’—but still the pupils’ in- 
terest had not waned. They had lived too 
long—in imagination—in ancient Rome to 
abandon it thus early. 

**Let’s write a play. Let the characters 
be Romans. Let us transform the stage 
into an atrium with glimpses of the tab- 
linum and the peristylium showing,’’ sug- 
gested a lad to whom Latin and English 
were no longer drudgeries. 

The class unanimously agreed to this 
idea and have already begun to plan ways 
and means of changing the stage into a 
Roman house and themselves into Roman 
people who will for an hour or so dwell in 
a Roman house and do as the Romans did. 


ACTIVITIES 


Some of the activities connected with the 
project were: 


Drawing plans for the house. 

Moulding bowls, pots, vases and lamps out 
of clay. 

Carving statues, chairs, couches, and beds 
out of ivory soap and wood. 

Studying designs. 

Learning about concrete. 

Making trips to interior decorators’ shops, to 
see famous colored windows, to study how foun- 
tains work, to see a potter’s wheel. 

Reading of A Handful of Clay, by Henry 
Van Dyke, and Keramos, by Longfellow. 

Listening to talks of people who had been to 
Rome. 

Painting of figures, interiors, and landscapes. 

Study of Roman and Greek architecture as 
shown in columns. 

Planning color combinations. 

Making sun dials and water clocks (not suc- 
cessful yet). 
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Dyeing materials needed for portieres, hang- 
ings and cushions. 


SUBJECT CONTENT GROWING OUT OF THE 
UNIT AND NOT ALREADY MENTIONED 


Latin 

Many new words were added to the 
Latin vocabulary of the pupils. 

Latin became a ‘“‘live’’ language and the 
people who spoke it were made to seem 
more real as their homes and furniture 
were studied. 


Algebra 
Original problems concerning measure- 
ments, ete., were composed and solved. 


Music 

The question arising, ‘‘What musical 
instruments did the ancient Romans have 
in their homes?’’ led to the necessity of 
‘‘hunting up’’ and reporting information 
regarding Roman music. One boy thought 
he would see if he could make a harp to 
be placed in the atrium. 


Picture Study 

As the pupils’ interest in the project in- 
creased, they desired to learn how the 
people spent their leisure time. Hence, the 
amusements of the people were talked and 
written about and pictures of ‘‘The Dying 
Gladiator’’ and ‘‘The Chariot Race’’ were 
studied. 


Reading 

Rapid silent reading was developed more 
strongly during the study of pottery. 

Henry Van Dyke’s A Handful of Clay 
and Longfellow’s Keramos were read and 
greatly appreciated. 

The pupils’ vocabularies were enriched 
by the readings and reports necessary to 
earry out this project. 


Linuian A. WILLIAMS 
Pequot School, 
Southport, Conn. 
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THE SCHOOL BOY AND THE SNAIL 


As William McAndrew points out in a 
recent number of School and Society, the 
public press has kept alive the unfounded 
tradition that children hate to go to school. 
He quotes with approval from the Boston 
Transcript an excellent statement of the 
necessity of ‘‘debunking’’ this ‘‘ancient 
seandal.’’ The statement is so much to 
the point that it is well worth giving the 
widest possible publicity. It runs as fol- 
lows: 


If ever a tradition needed debunking, it is the 
notion that children “hate to go back to school.” 
Year after year, as the city schools open, news- 
papers continue to describe the event in the old- 
fashioned manner, wholly ignoring the facts as 
they now exist. Bright-minded reporters—who 
usually think it unpardonable to write even one 
sentence in a mid-Victorian manner—fill long 
articles about the school-openings with stale “at- 
mosphere” from the nineteenth century, allow- 
ing never one breath to blow in from the 
twentieth. They picture thousands of children 
dragged home from the highways and byways 
of summer leisure, forcibly washed and starched 
by fond but grim mothers, and then marched 
off to school as though to jail, against their 
wills, against their pleasures, against every- 
thing in them which is normal and characteris- 
tie of the nature of childhood. 

If this ever was a correct picture—and we 
doubt if it ever was, so far as concerns the first 
few days of the school session, which have al- 
ways been so flavored with excitement and with 
the interest of changed occupation as to make 
them quite attractive to all healthy children— 
the general impression conveyed by contempo- 
rary descriptions of the school opening is in- 
correct, “old hat,’ completely out of touch with 
the times. Nearly all of the younger children 
to-day seem to enjoy going to school. Ask them 
whether they “like school,” and you will have 
an affirmative answer from nine children out 


of ten. Even the one dissenter sometimes re- 
fuses to confess his enjoyment merely because 
he has come to think—probably from hearing 
the remarks of his elders—that it is the proper 
thing to say that he does not like school. Apart 
from such cases, and from “problem” children 
who may be finding their path to the school 
door beset by real difficulties of adjustment, 
there is a quite universal relish among Ameri- 
can children to-day for the work of the first 
few years in school. 

Assuredly the credit for this new zest among 
school-pupils flows to those leaders in the field 
of education who have thought out the ways 
and means of making children like their early 
studies. It is not merely true that large new 
emphasis has come to be placed in recent years 
upon the educative value of play, and upon the 
extent to which children can so be led to work 
almost without consciousness that they are 
working. The deeper secret of the success of 
modern pedagogy in the elementary grades is 
that great teachers have now come to know, in 
a clear and true way, the elements of the child- 
mind which they are striving to educate. They 
know, through intense study and by thousands 
of measurements, what the capacities of the six, 
seven and eight-year-old minds really are, and 
in what ways the competence which they al- 
ready possess can be made more competent. In 
a word, they do not begin a child’s education by 
asking of it the impossible—they seek always 
the possible, a graded ascent of the ladder, not 
a sudden leap upward. 

Fifty years ago children entering a rural 
school in New England were confronted on the 
first day of admission with twenty-six Roman 
hieroglyphs drawn on the blackboard by the 
teacher. They were immediately set to learning 
these strange symbols by rote. No one asked or 
cared whether there was a child in the room 
whose mind was yet prepared to grasp any se- 
quenee running to more than ten or eleven— 
let alone twenty-six in an unbroken series. No 
one considered whether the child had yet been 
trained to know a left curve from a right curve. 
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Thousands of children enter school without ever 
having grasped this distinction, but time was 
when they were expected to identify a long 
series of letters full of lines and curves before 
they knew one from the other. To-day as all 
parents know, there is no such sudden introduc- 
tion of a six-year-old child to a set of letters 
which civilization itself took many centuries to 
evolve. The approach is made in an altogether 
different manner, and most children love it. Of 
course they are glad when the school term ends 
in June, just as their predecessors were. But 
teachers have learned how to postpone until 
very late the evil day of fatigue, and how to 
substitute, during most of the year, delight in 
the stead of despair. 


JOURNALISM IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


One of the most encouraging evidences 
of progressivism in public elementary edu- 
cation is the marked increase in the num- 
ber of school newspapers which has taken 
place in recent years. Attention has been 
called in these columns from time to time 
to excellent examples of such papers. 
Among the latest issues to reach the edito- 
rial desk are The Horace Mann, which is 
the house organ of the Horace Mann School 
at Pittsburg, Kansas, and the Straight 
Arrow, published by Room 12 of the 
Straight School, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

The Horace Mann contains definite con- 
tributions from the pupils of the kinder- 
garten and first six grades, and presents 
a photograph of the new practice school 
building which houses the training school. 
This is one of the most attractive and best 
arranged buildings for this purpose to be 
found in the country. 

The Straight Arrow is in mimeograph 
form and is especially attractive because 
of the cover, which displays an original 
design made by the pupils of the room. 
This paper illustrates the fact that there 
is no elementary school which cannot ar- 
range to have its own clearing house of 
experience and opinion if it wishes. In this 
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ease the mimeograph was used not only to 
reproduce the text but also original songs 
with words and cartoons of school affairs, 

The JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL METHOop 
wishes to congratulate both of these groups 
of pupils upon their achievement, and in- 
vites other schools to send samples of their 
handiwork. <A future number will con- 
tain a somewhat extensive study of school 
journalism on the elementary school level. 


THE EMANCIPATED HIGH SCHOOLS 


The good news comes out of the West 
that the school authorities of San Fran- 
cisco, with the full codperation of the Uni- 
versity of California, have decided to 
conduct the high schools of the city for the 
benefit of the majority of the pupils who 
attend them rather than for the minority 
who desire to meet certain formal require- 
ments for college entrance. The program 
which is being instituted is described in 
the San Francisco Bulletin as follows: 


Next fail the pupil will find an entirely new 
course of study, with classes grouped according 
to ability or to intended length of attendance. 
The radical changes in curriculum and educa- 
tional methods are designed to meet the needs 
of modern life and are the result of a three- 
year study by Dr. William Proctor, head of the 
department of education, Stanford University. 
Joseph M. Gwinn said that the young people 
themselves have brought about this change. 
They pointed the way out of academic seclu- 
sion and are making the schools institutions of 
genuine social service. The aim is to make the 
schools immediate, personal, and realistic in 
their contact with the existing world for all the 
pupils, not merely a convenience for the 15 or 
20 per cent who go to college. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AND THE N. E. A. 


Teachers generally will be interested in 
two sets of resolutions recently adopted by 
the National League of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions and the National Education <Asso- 
ciation respectively. These bear on the 
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problem of how classroom teachers can 
manage to attend summer schools for self- 
improvement and at the same time take an 
active part in the program of their national 
society. The problem is stated in the 
resolutions by the League and is met by a 
proposed solution in the resolutions of the 
N. E. A. 


RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL LEAGUE OF 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


WHEREAS, Many teachers are deprived of the 
privilege of attending the sessions of the N. E. 
A., on account of conflicting time of the sum- 
mer sessions of college and universities, and 

WHEREAS, Many boards of education require 
this summer work of their teachers, be it 

RESOLVED, that we urgently request that col- 
leges, universities and all other educational in- 
stitutions that do not now meet these conditions 
delay the opening of their summer school ses- 
sions until after the closing of the N. E. A. or 
give credit for N. E. A. attendance. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


11. CONVENTION ATTENDANCE 


We call the attention of directors of summer 
schools for teachers and summer sessions of 
colleges and universities attended by teachers 
to the importance of so arranging their work 
as not to deprive their students of the oppor- 
tunity of attending the meetings of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


The N. E. A. resolution on ‘‘ Convention 
Attendance’’ was included at the request of 
representatives of the League after the 
passage of the above resolution by the 
League. 

The League delegates also voted to con- 
duct a survey of colleges and universities 
that begin their summer sessions prior to 
the N. E. A. meeting and do not permit 
students to attend the meetings of the 
N. E. A. without loss of credit. 





























PROJECT TEACHING THEORIZED 


Those who are familiar with Dr. Col- 
lings’ first book will be disappointed in his 
latest.1 Like his book on supervision and 
unlike his book on the curriculum, his 
Project Teaching in Elementary Schools 
is weighed down with unnecessary theoriz- 
ing and attempts to make use of quantita- 
tive processes with data too vague to 
warrant this. Like so many other students 
of education with a philosophical trend, he 
is not content with simple analyses in 
simple terms, but must needs display an 
erudition couched in a terminology that 
will leave the ordinary classroom teacher 
for whom his book is intended gasping. 

For example, he refines upon Kilpatrick’s 
four phases of a purposeful activity by 
distinguishing eleven. Imagine the teach- 
ers you know planning their work with 
reference to eleven phases, and these are 
referred to in language too abstract to 
mean much to most readers. 

The Roly Poly Activity appears again 
and the account of it sounds as little like 
real talk of boys and girls as ever. Why 
not take stenographiec reports of what 
pupils actually do say, instead of writing 
fictitious dialogue? It would be more con- 
vincing. 

The new classification of projects into 
excursion, story, hand, play, and skill pro- 
jects, while far less logical than that em- 
ployed by Kilpatrick, is probably more 
useful to teachers. It lends itself more 
readily to such a division of the day’s work 
as that advocated by Meriam, and is con- 
sistent with the ‘‘Project Curriculum’’ 
reported by this writer earlier. 

2Project Teaching in Elementary Schools. 
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An imposing array of tables seems to 
support the author’s contention that his 
method of evaluating the activities of 
pupils by recording participation is ob- 
jective. It may prove so in the case of a 
small group thoroughly en rapport, but 
there is certainly room for doubt as to 
whether it would be in common practice. 

Many teachers will welcome this book for 
its lists of materials. These are usable 
from any point of view and will appeal to 
those to whom the theoretical portions of 
the book are forbidding. 


TECHNIQUE OF GROUP STUDY IN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Those who have hoped that the Junior 
High School might prove something more 
than a more elementary edition of the 
traditional secondary school will be grati- 
fied to see Mr. Maguire’s report of ‘‘a 
teaching technique based on pupil partici- 
pation.’’? This involves something of the 
‘‘eontract’’ idea advocated by Principal 
Miller of the Wisconsin High School, who 
contributes a sympathetic introduction. 

One of the author’s chief motives has 
been to find a method of giving play to 
the individuality of the pupil. This he 
does by means of unusually well worked 
out assignments and flexible grouping of 
pupils so that those may work together who 
at a given time have reached the same stage 
of progress in dealing with the assignment. 
Training the pupils in methods of study 
and work bulks large in his plan, as indeed 
it must. There is evidently an attempt to 
lead the pupil to conscious generalizations 
about these methods, so that guidance may 


By Ellsworth Collings. Century Company, 1928. 


* The Group-study Plan. By Edward R. Maguire. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. 
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pe from principles and not merely from 
directions. 

Mr. Maguire declares that we shall have 
reached the ideal when all of the pupil’s 
time shall be devoted to study and the 
teacher free to devote himself to helping 
individuals. Why go so far? Is there 
then no value at all in class activity under 
the leadership of the teacher? Consider a 
course in modern problems in the field of 
social studies, the handling of oral com- 
position, and the book club, for example. 
For growth in certain respects large group 
activity is necessary, and in much of it an 
expert rather than a tyro is required as 
leader. It seems gratuitous to shelve all 
old practices simply because some new ones 
are promising. 

In general the criticism may be made of 
this book that appears just in reference to 
most books in which methods of study are 
prominent. Too little account is taken of 
the psychology of the various subjects and 
activities. True, we have as yet a depend- 
able psychology for only a few, but we can 
at least utilize those, instead of assuming 
that study is—merely study. Mr. Ma- 
guire’s concrete illustrations show that in 
practice he does discriminate. His con- 
crete illustrations, by the way, are by no 
means the least valuable part of the whole. 
They will suggest to many who might 
otherwise fail to get his point of view just 
what he is driving at. Investigation has 
shown that a book for teachers that is 
made up of solid pages of theorizing is next 
thing to a dead loss. 

J. F. H. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ON STUDY 

Few writers on the subject of study have 
dared to accept the challenge of the sub- 
ject which Miss Stillman has accepted. We 
have had many books about general prin- 

*Training Children to Study. 


By Bessie W. Stillman. 
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ciples of how to study, but the authors 
have not dared to proceed to a description 
of just how these principles work in teach- 
ing children the subject matter of the 
school curriculum. It is so easy to state 
that children should be stimulated to ask 
worthwhile questions, and so difficult to 
tell just how to do it when the children are 
studying, for example, the first amendment 
to the United States Constitution. 

To this sort of difficult task, however, 
Miss Stillman has devoted her book,*? and 
she has done a splendid piece of work. 
Every page of it is thoroughly practical, 
and helpful to any teacher; yet the broad 
vision of what study means has not been 
lost in details of classroom procedure. 

Another valuable feature of the book is 
its applicability to the average classroom 
situation. Too often books on modern edu- 
cation describe work which is easily possible 
with small classes provided with unlimited 
materials with which to work. It is not 
so with this book. Its common-sense sug- 
gestions are entirely practicable for the 
teacher with a large class and limited ma- 
terials. 

The introductory chapters by Frank M. 
McMurry and Boyd H. Bode are most 
stimulating. 

The book fills a long recognized gap in 
the literature of study and will be hailed by 
many teachers as a practical and helpful 
guide in their daily work. 

Epwin H. REEpeEr. 


STUDY METHODS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


How well does the college freshman 
know how to study and how to make use 
of his time? Professor Book has long been 
interested in this question, and his recent 
work * presents the results of several years 
of research on the part of himself and his 
students. The aim was to determine what 
D. C. Heath, 1928. 


‘How to Succeed in College. By William F. Book. Warwick & York, 1928. 
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factors affect success in college, and to 
what degree ‘‘orientation’’ or ‘‘how to 
study’’ courses can remedy defects which 
were discovered. Data about freshmen 
were secured on the following points: 


(1) How they spent their total available 
time; (2) the number that regularly attended 
church and how often they attended each week; 
(3) how much of their total time was profitably 
spent and how much was wasted or lost; (4) 
the amount of time each student spent in study; 
(5) the time they devoted each day and week 
to recitations and laboratory work; (6) the 
number of students who were doing outside 
work and the time per week they devoted to it; 
(7) the time per week spent in planned exer- 
cise and play, and the forms of recreation they 
took; (8) the time devoted each day and week 
to sleep, and the habits of sleep that were being 
acquired; (9) the amount of time they devoted 
to their meals; (10) the extent to which they 
were compelled to economize on their meals, 
and whether they made it a practice to rest 15 
or 30 minutes after each meal or went directly 
to their werk; (11) the kind of attention they 
were giving to the selection of their food; (12) 
each student’s working load; (13) their intelli- 
gence rating; (14) their academic success; and 
lastly (15) their ability to read.° 


The reviewer feels great doubt as to the 
reliability of much of the data presented 
beeause of its subjective character. For 
example, college freshman about the end 
of their first semester were asked to fill out 
a ‘‘ ‘weekly schedule blank,’ specially pre- 
pared to show how these students were 
spending ‘their total time during a normal 
week.’ ’’® One may well doubt whether 
the answers to such a questionnaire repre- 
sent what the student really did with his 
time, what he thought he did with it, or 
what he would like others to believe he did 
with it. Again, the students were asked 
the question, ‘‘How long can you continue 


5Pages 29 and 30. 
*Page 27. 
™Page 74. 
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to work on a difficult problem before you 
get too tired to do efficient work?’’? This 
would be an exceedingly hard question for 
any of us to answer, and we should like a 
close definition of what is meant by ‘‘diffi- 
eult’’ and ‘‘efficient.’’ 

One is reminded of the story of the old 
colored woman who went into a store for 
a new pair of shoes. The clerk asked, 
‘‘What is your size, Aunty?’’ ‘‘ Well,” 
she responded, ‘‘Ma size am fours, but 
sixes nearly kill me and ah genally takes 
eights.’’ If she had been filling out a 
questionnaire, ‘‘fours’’ would have been 
the answer to the question of what size 
shoes she wore, not the ‘‘eights’’ which she 
generally wore. 

Not all of the book is based on ques- 
tionnaire returns. Considerable objective 
data are presented, for example, concerning 
the reading ability of college students, and 
these data are rather shocking. Professor 
Book establishes beyond a shadow of doubt 
the need for systematic instruction in read- 
ing for college students. 

At the end of the book is a most inter- 
esting chapter on the good results secured 
by a class for college students, the purpose 
of which was to teach them how to study. 
One wishes for more complete details of 
the content and method of this course. 

The book, as a whole, will prove interest- 
ing and rather startling to anyone inter- 
ested in the study problem, and many valu- 
able hints toward its solution will be found. 


Epwin H. REEDER. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
NATURE AND NURTURE 
The September number of the Journal 
of Educational Psychology is mainly de- 
voted to the discussion of the Twenty- 
fourth Yearbook of the National Society 
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for the Study of Education. This con- 
tained a number of studies on the limita- 
tions of training and the nature and 
measurement of intelligence. The out- 
standing fact is that the half dozen doctors 
whose discussions appear in the Journal 
fail to agree as to what the studies show. 
The chairman of the committee that di- 
rected the production of the yearbook, Pro- 
fessor Terman, finds confirmation of his 
own position, that the I. Q. is relatively 
constant and the chief factor in determin- 
ing achievement in school. He raises the 
question, however, whether mastery of sub- 
jects is so important as we now seem to re- 
gard it and whether social and ethical devel- 
opment ought not to weigh more heavily. 

Professor Freeman finds evidence that 
the I. Q. depends to a considerable degree 
on training, while Professor Judd is grati- 
fed to learn that the leaders are now 
agreed that there is no fatalism in the 
matter of intelligence. He declares that 
social heredity is even more important than 
individual heredity and believes that this 
has so far been largely lost sight of. Pro- 
fessor Gates points out a number of mis- 
conceptions of the report, due to variation 
in the use of terms and other causes; as 
a friendly critic, the late Professor Baldwin 
holds that studies of younger children are 
necessary to complete the evidence, and 
Professor Whipple, secretary of the So- 
ciety, agrees with Professor Terman and 
pleads for impersonal, unemotional con- 
sideration of the facts. Apparently the 
case is still open; not too much stress 
should be laid on tests of intelligence and 
“brightness’’ of certain children as con- 
trasted with dullness of others. 

In the Journal of Applied Psychology 
for August, Norman Fenton presents an 
interesting analysis of the relationship be- 
tween public appearance and school morale. 
The production of a pageant in which a 
whole school was enlisted resulted in a bet- 
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ter sense of the value of codperation and a 
general toning up of the student body. 
He states that the key to the problem is 
the proper delegation of responsibility, and 
shows by means of a chart how this was ac- 
complished. 


IN CRITICISM OF THE COLLEGE 


Mr. Bernard De Voto, no longer a college 
instructor, looks back on his experience in 
that relation with much disdain. Con- 
tinuing in the October Harper’s his re- 
marks, he declares that the colleges have 
confused two aims, to confer a liberal edu- 
eation and either to prepare for or to 
confer professional training. How much 
dependence may be placed upon this writ- 
er’s views may be inferred from his asser- 
tion that only one student in a hundred 
comes to college to get the best possible 
education. Evidently Mr. De Voto is striv- 
ing for effect. One wonders just how un- 
happy his experience has been that it 
requires so many bitter expressions to give 
his soul relief. At any rate it is something 
to have a topic for articles that achieve 
acceptance in Harper’s. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


The current issue of the journal of the 
Progressive Education Association contains 
a report of the 1928 conference of that 
body. The principal address for the ocea- 
sion was delivered by Professor Dewey, 
honorary president of the society, on ‘‘ Pro- 
gressive Education and the Science of 
Edueation.’’ He told his hearers that the 
progressive private schools have demon- 
strated that they can educate effectively. 
They may not properly raise the question 
as to what contribution they are to make 
to educational theory in general. For ex- 
ample, tests and measurements are promi- 
nent in traditional schools, largely for the 
sake of classification. But in progressive 
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schools strict classification is undesirable. 
In like manner the selection of subject mat- 
ter is to be made either to maintain the 
existing order, as in traditional schools, or 
to improve it. Again, method is now com- 
monly thought of as the direction of con- 
scious learning. Should it not rather be 
the settling up of situations in which learn- 
ing takes place in the process of natural 
responses, with no thought of learning as 
such. The speaker urged his hearers to 
consider whether the time has not come for 
the association to attempt to decide what 
contribution to the theory as contrasted 
with the art of education it will attempt 
to make. 


BEGINNING A NEW SCHOOL YEAR 


The editors of Childhood Education, 
bearing in mind that the schools open in 
September, prepared a number for that 
month on ‘‘Beginning the School Year 
Right.’ The headliner is Henry Turner 
Bailey, who contributes a ringing intro- 
ductory message entitled ‘‘Forward, 
March!’’ ‘‘God bless the public schools 
of America,’’ he cries. Five articles deal- 
ing in more or less systematic fashion with 
the technique of the opening days follow. 
Many will find still greater interest in an 
excellent treatment of the housing of the 
nursery school by Greta Gray and Ruth 
Staples. Such a school is regarded by these 
writers as serving not only to care for 
groups of children but also to educate par- 
ents, to train teachers, and to provide op- 
portunity for research. All of these pur- 
poses have figured in the process of laying 
out the suggested floor plans. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Principles and Methods of Junior High 
School Mathematics. By J. Herbert 
Blackhurst. New York: Century Co., 
1928. Pp. 370. 

Traditional Examinations and New-Type 
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Tests. By C. W. Odell. New York: 
Century Co., 1928. Pp. 487. $2.50. 
Project Teaching in Elementary Schools. 
By Ellsworth Collings. New York: Cen- 

tury Co., 1928. Pp. 598. $3.00. 

New Methods in Primary Reading. By 
Arthur I. Gates. New York: Teachers 
College, Bureau of Publications, 1928, 
Pp. 236. $1.80. 

The Group-Study Plan. By Edward R. 
Maguire. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1928. Pp. 221. 

The Technique of Research in Education. 
By Claude C. Crawford. Los Angeles: 
University of Southern California, 1928. 
Pp. 320. 

Statistical Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, 1924-1925, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. Harrisburg: 
Department of Public Instruction. Pp. 
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